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. Jersey Railroad, which passes through the 


largest; the Second Church is a daughter 
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pastoral charge of the Rev. Everard Kemp- 
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For the Presbyterian. 


A VISIT ‘10! ELIZABETH, N. J. 

places of beauty, or larger 
Listorio interest, are to be found than the 
old borough of Elizabeth. It was formerly 


than 8 century for the general thrift, in- 
and sterling Presbyterianism of 
ts inhabitants. The building of the New 


town, greatly changed the character of the 
place. Sitaated only about forty minutes’ 
ride by rail from New York, it at once 
became a suburb of the great city. Num- 
bers of New Yorkers purchased residences 
in the village and the country for miles 
sround it. Having expanded far beyond 
its former limits and population, it aspired 
to the dignity of a city. The ancient 
name, Elizabethtown, was dropped. It is 
now known as Elizabeth, and rejoices in a 
population of about thirteen thousand souls. 
Tt is situated .in a region of the highest 
fertility, undulating and varied, without 
being hilly, The neat and tasteful—some 
of them costly and elegant—residences, 
which numerously dot the whole vicinity, . 
betoken wealth and refinement among its 
population. Highly cultivated farms, their 
elds waving in the season with rich créps 
of grass and grain, and numerous trees 
laden with various fruits, refresh the senses 
god delight the eye. The town itself is 
satis laid out with broad streets and 
abundant shade. 
~ Blizabeth is amply furnished with schools, 
some of them extensively known, and- of 
high reputation. There are three or four 
superior schools for boys, and several for 
gitls. Large numbers of youth, of both 
sexes, come hither from other parts of the 
State, and from adjacent States, to receive 
an education. On.one of the streets of 
' Elizabeth is the mansion of the old hero, 
General Winfield Scott. It is a plain 
dwelling, in no way remarkable, except as 
the frequent abode of the grand old vete- 
zap, who has more than ever endeared 
himself to his countrymen, by standing 
forth in'immovable loyalty, «faithful found, 
among the faithless,” at a time when trea- 
son and rebellion have, with defiant wick- 
edness, lifted themselves against our noble 
overnment. The more remarkable is his 
loyalty, and the more valued, because both 
by birth: and marriage he is a Virginian. 
Among his fellow-citizens in Elizabeth, 
General Scott is held in the highest esteem 
and veneration. 
tesy in private life have greatly endeared 
him to all his neighbours. 
. There are four Presbyterian churches 
within the city limits. The First Church 
is one of the oldest Presbyterian churches 
in the country, and is now also one of the 


of the First;.the Third is in connection 
with the New-school body; the Fourth is 
one and a half miles distant, at Elizabeth- 
port, and is under the pastoral charge of 
the Rev. E. Reinhart. 

Of the Second Church, the Rev. David 


year 1820, the Rev. John McDowell, D.D., 
who was at that time pastor of the First 
Church, presiding. Dr. Magie was a na- 
tive of this town, and had then just finished 
his theological education at Princeton. He 
was at once chosen to become its pastor, 
and has continued with it during all the 
forty-two years which have since elapsed. 
It was organized with forty-one members, 
and has grown until it now numbers over 
five hundred, and is in every respect in a 
highly flourishing condition. Dr. Magie 
is now about sixty-eight years of age; but 
his bow abides in strength, and his dis- 
courses have all the richness, freshness, and 
unction of his best days. He is strongly 
entrenched in the affections of his people, 
and, judging from present appearances, is 


ual guide. It is beautiful, indeed, in these 
days of frequent ministerial changes, and 
‘of critical hearers, to see so delightful an 
instance of unchanging constancy, fidelity, 
and affection, as that which exists recipro- 
cally between Dr. Magie and the Second 
Church of Elizabeth. | ; 

The First Church, so bitterly bereaved 
in the early part of the last year, by the 
death of Dr. Murr&y, is now under the 


shall, formerly of Buffalo city. He has 
recently assumed the duties of this large 
and important church, not inexperienced 
in pastoral labours, but yet in the early 
strength and vigour of his-manhood. Those 
who love the interests of Zion, and his own 
warmest friends, can wish for him nothing 
greater or better than that he may equal 


His affability and cour- |. 


public affairs of the Presbyterian Church 
than any other man in the denomination. 
He took an active part in the great contro- 


{ versy by which the mother Synod of Phila- 


delphia was then agitated, and which result- 
ed in its division in the year 1741. He 
was an intimate friend of David Brainerd, 
and a cordial co-worker with him in his 
noble plans. During the last six years of 
his life, he was a member of the new Synod 
of New York, of which he was the acknow- 
ledged leader. When the project of estab- 
lishing a college came up, he was one of its 
most earnest advocates, and there is no 
doubt he had a larger share in the origina- 
tion of the College of New Jersey than any 
otherman. He had had large experience in 
teaching, and his intellectual superiority 
and commanding influence were every where 
acknowledged. Hence, he was very na- 
turally selected to preside over the infant 
Institution. Upon this office he entered 
with great zeal. He did not, however, re- 
linquish his pastoral charge, as the College 
went into operation at Elizabethtown. But 
he was not permitted long to continue either 
branch of his work, for the charter of the 
College was given in October 1746, and 
President Dickinson died one year after. 
One can hardly help speculating upon the 
consequences of that death, occurring at 
that time. Had Dickinson lived until the 
College had: fairly taken root, and begun to 
flourish at Elizabethtown, it would probably 
never have been removed to Princeton, and 
that honoured name have been to-day no 
more than the name of any other petty vil- 
lage. 

That Dickinson was truly, as we have 
said, one of the greatest men of his time, 
cannot be doubted. Dr. Sprague, in his 
«Annals of the American Pulpit,’ says: 
«¢It may well be doubted whether, with the 
single exception of the elder Edwards, 
Calvinism has ever foundean abler or more 


efficient champion in this country, than 


Jonathan Dickinson.”” He also quotes Dr. 
John Erskine, of Edinburgh, as saying that 
‘‘the British sles had produced no such 
wsiters on divinity in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as Dickinson and Edwards.” Happily, 
however, we have the means of judging 
for ourselves of his intellectual power. His 
printed works are numerous, and all clearly 
evince that power. Two of the choicest 
among them, his “Familiar Letters,” and 
his «‘ Five Points,’’ have been published by 
the Presbyterian Board of Publication, and 
scattered by thousands over our own and 
other lands. 

Close by the resting-place of Dickinson 
is that of another, who was eminent both as 
a divine and a patriot—the Rev. James 
Caldwell. On the front of the monument 
is the following inscription :—‘< This monu- 
ment is erected to the memory of the Rev. 
James Caldwell, the pious and fervent 
Christian, the zealous and faithful minister, 
the eloquent preacher, and a prominent 
leader among the worthies who secured the 
independence of his country. His name 
will be cherished in the Church and in the 
State, so long as virtue is esteemed, or 
patriotism honoured.”” On the second side: 
«¢ James Caldwell, born in Charlotte county, 
Virginia, April 1734, graduated at Prince- 
ton College, 1759, ordained pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church at Elizabethtown 
1762. After serving as chaplain in the 
army of the Revolution, and acting as Com- 
missary to the troops in New Jersey, he was 
killed by a shot from a sentinel, at Hliza- 
bethtown Point, November 24th, 1781.” 

Caldwell was descended from parents who 
had been driven from Scotland by bitter 
persecutions. He possessed warm feelings, 
fine genius, and daring intrepidity. The 
differences between Great Britain and the 
colonies began shortly after his pastorate in 
Elizabethtown commenced, and he espoused 
the cause of the latter with all his might 
and soul. At the beginning of actual hos- 
tilities, he was chosen as its chaplain by the 
Jersey brigade, and served for a consider- 
able time ia that capacity, as also afterwards 
in that of Commissary. His zeal, and that 
of his congregation, which at that ¢ime in- 
cluded the Ogdens, the Daytons, Elias 
Boudinot, William Livingstone, Abram 
Clark, and many such patriots, attracted 
the bitter enmity of the British and Tories. 


Hence, he usually went armed, and when 


about to preach, he often was seen to re- 
move a pair of pistols, and place them at 
his side. In 1780 his church was fired by 
a refugee Tory, and burned to the ground, 
and soon after his wife was shot by a British 
soldier, and instantly killed. Caldwell was 
subsequently present at an attack on Spring- 
field, New Jersey, during which the wad- 
ding of a company of soldiers failed. Cald- 
well hastened to the Presbyterian church, 
and filling his pockets and arms with Watt’s 
Psalms and Hymns, distributed them among 


ia labours and success the great and good 
men who have preceded him in this pastoral | 
charge. The edifice of the First Church, 
greatly enlarged and beautified during the 
pastorate of Dr. Murray, is one of the most 
spacious, tasteful, and pleasant houses of 
worship to be found in the State. On 
three sides it is surrounded by a large 
and well-kept graveyard, in which the 
forefathers of the village, from its very 
foundation, sleep, peacefully awaiting the 
archangel’s tramp. Here also rests the 
dust of some eminent champions for the 
truth in their day—men whose names the 
Presbyterian Church of the United States 
will not willingly let die. Let us, on this 
bright afternoon, turn away from the noise 
and dust of the broad street, and stroll 
through this grassy, neat, and quiet enclo- 
sure. It is more like some of the finest 
specimens of old English burial-grounds 
than any other to be seen, perhaps, in the 
United States. 

The first tomb at which we care to pause 
is one of greatage- It has become dark and 
dingy by exposure to the storms of more 
than a century, and is crowded on all sides 
by graves of later date. Its inscription is 


«¢Here lyes ye body of ye: Rev. Mr. 
Jonathan Dickinson, Pastor of ye First 
Presbyterian Charch in Elizabeth Town, 
who died October ye 7th, 1747. <Aetatis 
Suae 60. 

“Deep was ye wound, O death, and Vastly Wide, 
When he resigned his Useful breath, and dyed; 
Ye sacred tribe, with pious Sorrow mourn, 

And drop a tear at your great Patron’s Urn. 
Concel’d a moment from our Longing Eyes, 
Beneath this Stone his mortal Body Lies, 
Happy the Spirit lives, and will, we trust, 
In bliss associate with his precious dust.” 

Jonathan Dickinson was one of the great- 
est men of his day. He was born at Hat- 
field, Massachusetts, April 22, 1688, gradu- 
ated at Yale College 1706, began to preach 
at Elizebethtown, as a licentiate, in 1708, 
and continued to labour there until his 
death. During this long period of nearly 
forty years, he had more to do with the | 


the men, shouting, ‘Now, put Watts into 
them, boys.” Ona the 24th of November, 
1781, he went to Elizabethtown Point, to 
receive and escort a young lady who had 
arrived from New York under « flag of 
truce. There he was fired upon.and almost 
instantly killed, by a sentinel named Mor- 
gan. Many believed that this deed was 
done to gratify a private spite; others that 
Morgan had been hired by the British to 
commit the crime. Morgan was afterwards 
tried and hung. 

The tall monument over the:grave of 
Caldwell was erected at the suggestion of 
the Cincinnatti of New Jersey, and with 
the oo-operation of a committee appointed 
by the First Church, of which he had been 
a pastor. The late Dr. Murray was, how- 
ever, the active agent in securing its ereo- 
tion. The monument was dedicated with 
appropriate ceremonies, November 24th, 
1845, at which time the Rev. Samuel Mil- 
ler, D.D., delivered an impressive address, 
which was afterwards published. 

We have said that Mr. Caldwell’s wife 
was shot. Her remains repose beside those 
of her husband. On the fourth side of 
the monument is the following inscription 
to her memory:—‘ Hannah, wife of the 
Rev. James Caldwell, and daughter of John 
Ogden, of Newark, was killed at Connecti- 
cut Farms, by a shot from a British soldier, 
June 25, 1780, cruelly sacrificed by the 
enetnies of her husband and her country.” 
When this new monument was erected, the 
old moss-grown slab which for many years 
had covered her grave was removed, and 


| subsequently built into the wall at the rear 


end of the church. The inscription on it 
is long and touching; we copy only a por- 
tion. ‘On that memorable day, never to 
be forgotten, when a British foe invaded 
this fair village, and fired even the temple 
of the Deity, this peaceful daughter of 
Heaven retired to her hallowed apartment, 
imploring Heaven for the pardon of her 
enemies. In that sacred moment she was, 
by the bloody hand of a British ruffian, 
dispatched, -like her Divine Redeemer, 


and resolved, in his strength, to lead a new 
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through a path of blood, to her long wished- | eternity. If you have not, your condition 


for native skies.” Mrs. Caldwell was a 
woman of great piety and fortitude, and 
helped greatly to cheer and sustain her 
husband in his ministerial and patriotic 
labours. She was shot through a window, 
while kneeling in prayer at her beside, with 
ber babe in her arms. That babe lived to 
the advanced age of seventy-three years, 
and died April 5, 1852. She became the 
wife of Robert S. Robertson, Esq., of New 
York, and was a truly pious woman. She 
was for several years a parishioner of the 
writer of these lines, who has often heard 
her minutely rehearse the tragic scenes 
connected with the lives and deaths of her 
parents, as she heard them narrated in her 
childhood. 

There is one secluded portion of this 
graveyard to which we wander with a mind 
full of sad and tender memories of a dearly 
loved friend. Here, surrounded with tall 
evergreens, which give a pleasing privacy 
to the visitor, is a little plat whose carefully 
shorn sward, and neat appearance indicate 
the frequent presence of affection’s hand. 
It is surrounded by a neat and durable 
barrier, whilo from its centre rises a tall 
and graceful granite shaft. On its front, 
near the top, are deeply cut the words 
which passed from the dying lips of him 
who now rests so quietly beneath, from all 
his labours. ‘My work is done.” Lower 
down we read—“ Nicholas Murray, born in 
Ireland, December 25, 1802. Pastor of 
the Firgt Presbyterian Church, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, from July 23, 1833, until his 
death, February 4, 1861. ‘Remember the 
words that I spake unto you, while I was 
yet with you.’”’ On another side—* This 
monument is erected by the congregation, 
to the memory of a faithful and beloved 
pastor, a man of God, thoroughly furnished 
unto all good works.” 

The memory of Dr. Murray is yet fresh 
in all hearts here. Long will it be before 
it can fade. He was a good man, and a 
strong one. He lived industriously, with 
energy, and to the noblest of purposes. It 
was so, in God’s good providence, that we 
spent with him the last Sabbath of his life, 
and enjoyed much sweet converse with him 
on spiritual and heavenly things. His 
mind was in a sweet and heavenly frame. 
Unconsciously was he prepared for the 
speedy transfer to another world. At ten 
o'clock on Monday morning he bade, an 
affectionate farewell, and that same evening 
went up to his home on high. Not only 
the First Church of Elizabeth, but this 
whole community, owes to his memory a 
debt which it can never pay. Future gen- 
erations will admire and venerate his cha- 
racter and services. QuISQUIS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


AN UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 
REQUIRED. 


My son, give me thine heart, and let thine eyes observe 
my ways.—PRov. xxiii. 26. 

About twenty years ago, during a season 
of refreshing at a church in Phiiadelphia, 
a careless youth was induced, through mo- 
tives of a selfish kind, to attend the ser- 
vices. But God’s ways were not his. The 
youth had only evil in his heart, but the 


that place that it might be changed. The 
Holy Spirit seemed to rest upon almost the 
entire assembly. Many were convicted, 
and some professed to have obtained a 
hope. For several evenings that youth 
was a careless listener—indeed, was more 
attentive to what he saw than what he 
heard; but at length his attention was 
arrested by something in the sermon, and 
he began to feel that it was true, and that 
he was a sinner; and the conviction he 
could not shake off. A friend, who sym- 
pathized with him, induced him to have an 
interview with some of the brethren. This 
he did, but the arrow remained in his 
heart. No peace came, but conviction 
deepened more and more each successive 
day. He saw his sin, his just condemna- 
tion, his helplessness, more and more, and 
felt that he must be lost. . 

He had read the Bible at home and in 
school, yet found himself ignorant of the 
great doctrines of salvation. He had read 
of sin, but had never realized its heinous- 
ness before. He had read of the sinner’s 
opposition to God, and helplessness; that 
‘the carnal mind is enmity against God, 
for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither, indeed, can be;’”’ but he had not 
believed it. He had read of Christ, and 
the great work he did, to satisfy the de- 
mands of justice, in the sinner’s stead; and 
of the terms of salvation; yet, strange to 
say, he did not know what he was to do to 
be saved. Indeed, he went about to save 
himself. O! how had sin blinded that 
youth’s mind, and perverted his judgment, 
and how wretched was his condition! 
When he retired at night, he knelt down 
at his bed-side, and tried to pray; but few 
were his words, and (iod’s name seemed 
too great for him to take upon his: sin- 
polluted lips. The arrow still remained in 


heavily upon his soul. How true are the 
words of the prophet, «‘There is no peace, 
saith my God, to the wicked!”’ 

After some days of heart-rending oon- 


his heart, and the burden of sin weighed | 


providence of God directed his steps to | 


viction, deep anxiety, and ineffectual efforts, 
he went into an upper room in the store — 
where he was employed, to pray. He said | 
to himself, «‘[ am an awful sinner. If, 
God eternally punishes me, he will be just; 
but I can but be lost; [ will cast myself, 
upon his mercy.” How long he remained | 
in that place, or how long he wrestled with 
God through Christ, memory could not 
afterwards exactly recall; but one fact was 
indelibly stamped upon it, viz: that he put 
his resolve into effect. 

“I can but perish if I go, 

l am resolved to try; 


For if I stay away, I know 
I must for ever die.” 


He gave himself to God thr ugh Christ; 


life; the barbed arrow was extracted by 
the Good Physician, the burden of sin 
rolled off, and he went down from that 
place a new creature in Christ Jesus, en- 
joying the peace of pardoned sin. 

I write this, not for the purpose of 
eulogizing that young man, (he was a poor 


sinner, saved by grace,) but that others 
may be induced to go and do likewise. 
will only say, that he never repented that 
he had cast himself on the mercy of God 
through Christ; nor will he repent of it 
while eternity rolls its endless rounds. 
Reader, have you so ventured on Christ? 
If you have, you will have reason to bless 


is dreadful. You are not only a sinner, 
but a condemned sinner—condemned to 
eternal death. Yes, condemned this side 
of the grave. The wrath of God abideth 
on you. ‘He that believeth on him 
(Christ) is not condemned; but he that be- 
lieveth not, is condemned already.” John 
iii. 18. Do you realize your condition? 
sorrow for your sin, and go about to save 
yourself, endeavouring to appease the wrath 
of God by an outward reformation—a par- 
tial forsaking of sin, mere morality, or 
some other work of your own? God’s 
word says, ‘Not by works of righteousness 
which we have done, but according to his 
mercy, he saved us; by the washing of 
regeneration, and the renewing of the 
Holy Ghost, which he shed on us abynd- 
antly through Jesus Christ our Saviour; 
that being justified by his grace, we should 
be made heirs according to the hope of 
eternal life.” Titus iii. 5-7. You are 
not, then,,as a righteous man, to save 
yourself; but as a sinner, helpless and 
undone, to yield yourself to Christ, that he 
may save you. 
save. ‘I came not to call the righteous, 
but sinners to repentance.”” To every sin- 
burdened soul he says, ‘‘Come unto me, 
all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest;” and there is no 
danger of failure to those who come in the 
way of his appointment. «All that the 
Father giveth me, shall come to me; and 
him that cometh to me, I will in no wise 
cast out.” John vi. 37. 

There is, then, the strongest possible 
reason for believing that whenever, as a 
poor, condemned, helpless sinner, you make 
a full surrender of yourself to God through 
Him, you will find him precious, and enjoy 
peace of conscience, and peace with God. 
Go, then, with the language of the prodi- 
gal son, and consecrate yourself wholly 
aod for ever to Him through Christ— 
‘¢Father, I have sinned against heaven, 
and in thy sight, and am no more worthy 
to be called thy son’’—and though peace 
do not come immediately, persevere, give 
not over, veature on Him. Say with Job, 
‘Though he slay me, yet will I trust 
him.” SUSQUEHANNA. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE GOSPEL AMONG the WOUNDED. 


The Christian. Commission, among its 
other noble efforts for the evangelization of 
the American army, has dispatched faithful 
and living men to comfort, and instruct, 
and relieve the sick and wounded in Mary- 
land. The President of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Baltimore writes 
as follows of the visit of the Rev. W. E. 
Boardman :—* He is made familiar with all 
the operations of our Association, and will 
report to you fully on his return to Phila- 
delphia. He came at a very acceptable 
time to visit Frederick and Cumberland. 
I was just on the eve of starting to visit 
these places again, to awaken a greater and 
more active interest on behalf of the noble 
men who gave up their homes and risked 
their lives for us.” 

CumBERLAND, Md., July 17th, 1862. 
Grorce H. Stuart, Esq. 

Dear Sir—A rainy day in this city of 
the mountains affords good opportunity of 
posting up the incidents of the sunny days 
gone by. Thank God for this cooling, re- 
freshing rain, to temper the heat to the 
fevered, wounded, and languishing of our 
many hospitals in the land. Thank God, 
also, for the Christian Commission, and 
ether like Christian organizations for the 
benefit of the suffering heroes, gathered by 
thousands in these places of mercy. God 
bless them all, say I from my heart of 
hearts, for the good done, and for the privi- 
lege afforded to those who have the heart 
to do it—either to give, or to go forth in 
the work. <A second visit to Annapolis and 
Baltimore has deepened my sense of the 
value, urgency, and blessednessg of this work. 
My reception has uniformly been kind and 
cordial. Surgeons, officers, chaplains, nurses, 
and especially the sick and wounded, of the 
hospitals, have all welcomed me, whilst 
friends outside have cheered me on. 

The staple of conversation with the suf- 
fering has been the soldiers’ story and my 
story. The soldiers’ story of daring, en- 
durance, perils, wounds, and escapes amidst 
the terrible reign and sweep of carnage and 
of death; and my story of Christ and his 
cross, of duty and of heaven. When I have 
listened to the touching, stirring, terrible 
story of the soldier, and been deeply moved 
by it—and I pity the American who would 
not be deeply moved by such stories from 
such men—and seen their wounds and scars, 
and commended them as the heroes they 
are in the service of our country, they.in 
turn always listen to what I have to say 
about the service of our God, and some- 
times, not always, they are deeply moved 
by the sufferings and death of Jesus to save 
them. 

Que noble fellow in the Natiunal Hospi- 
tal, Baltimore, burst into tears at the first 
word, and for a moment was unable to com- 
mand himself so as to speak. Mrs. Board- 


-man approached him first, and seeing the 


tears of the strong man, she weptalso. Soon 
he collected himself, and tremblingly, thril- 
lingly asked, “‘ What can I do to become a 
Christian?”’ She endeavoured to point him 
to Jesus. As I came up to the side of his 
cot, his case was explained to me, and after 
I had in turn explained the way to be saved 
in the plainest, simplest, clearest manner, 
he exclaimed, ‘‘O! it is all dark—very dark 
to me.”” Then, when directed to go imme- 
diately to Jesus for himself, and cast him- 
self upon the Saviour for light, instantly he 
closed his eyes, and every line and feature 
of his face indicated the earnest, fervent 
supplication of his spirit to Him who alone 
could turn his darkness into light. 

Another man in the same ward, a Penn- 
sylvanian, expressed strong desire to be- 
come a Christian, and listened eagerly to 
instruction as to the way, and assured me 
that he would never rest until his sins were 
all forgiven. 

A plan adopted by two or three excellent 
chaplains—official and volunteer—whom I 
have had the pleasure to meet in their work, 
is admirable, in right hands. First see all 
the men in one ward, and converse with 
each as far as their circumstances and your 
time will justify; then, taking a central po- 
sition in the ward, Bible open in hand, pro- 
pose reading and prayer, secure general 
attention, read a few verses, say a few 
words, kneel and pray specifically for the 


suffering and inquiring, if there be any—. 


pray fervidly, feelingly, and very briefly, 
and when you rise and depart, the regpect 


' and blessing of every heart will go with you, 


God that he enabled you so to do, to all 


and your five minutes’ service will have made 
life-long impressions. 

Doubtless, you have been able to send 
part, if not all, that was so urgently needed 
at Annapolis. In my list, however, I forgot 
one thing thate I ought to have mentioned 
and pressed—clothing for the men. Forty 


Such only he came to 


| men, if my memory is true, who were taken 


on the steamer John Brooks up James 
River, and landed at Annapolis, were there 
in the: hospital, stripped of their torn, 
bloody garments, and put upon cots in night- 
clothes; and when so far recovered as, some 
of them to be able to walk out, and some 
others to sit up, and be taken out-doors 
under the trees, they had no clothes to wear. 
Mrs. Judge Brewer mustered all the double 
gowns, ladies or gents, about her house— 
and others did the same—and thus some 
were able to leave their cots, but others, 
less fortunate, were still kept abed for want 
of something to wear, not having even a 
double gown to wrap about them. Hither 
the flames or the rebels had taken their 
knapsacks, with all their contents—the sol- 
diers all. Even their Testaments were 
gone; and when Rev. Mr. Henries received 
a package of Testaments—as he did most 
opportunely, by the good providence of God 
—and went about with them to replace the 
lost ones to the losers, they could scarcely 
have received gold dollars with such glow- 
ing faces of delight. 
Truly yours, E. BoarpMan. 


sas~ Send donations of clothing and hos- 
pital stores to the Christian Commission, 


George H. Stuart, President, No. 13 Bank | 


street, Philadelphia, legibly marked Hospi- 
tal Stores, accompanied by an _ invoice, 
stating the marks, number, and contents of 
each package, and the address of the donors. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PASTORAL SETTLEMENT AND 
LABOUR. 


The preacher who is about to become a 
pastor will do well to study long and care- 
fully the congregation over which he ex- 
pects to preside. Every worshipping assem- 
bly has its distinctive features and indi- 
vidual peculiarities. These should be fully 
outa and made the subject of 
thoughtful consideration. Having discov- 
ered apd properly weighed these charac- 
teristid traits of a congregation, their cir- 
cumstances and necessities, the preacher 
should then proceed to study himself with 
reference to the pastorate of that flock; 
and if, he sees that he is in any way dis- 
qualified for the position, he should at once 
abandon aii intention of ever holding it. 
Let him look elsewhere, and perchance he 
will find another more congenia¥S 

Ali Christian congregations may be 
divided into three great classes, which are 
readily distinguished one from another, and 
which may be respectively denominated as 
the Metropolitan, Provincial, and Rural. 

The metropolitan churches are those 
which belong, for the most part, to com- 
mercial and manufacturing cities, where 
educational facilities abound, and where, 
in consequence of this, the people gener- 
ally are intelligent, and, in many instances, 
highly learned. Such congregations are 
frequently styled “fashionable,” on account 
of the excessive mannerism which is found 
to prevail among them. They demand a 


preacher with tastes near akin to their 


own—one who has arisen from the same 
social sphere with themselves. They are 
accustomed to look upon the pulpit as a 
theatre for the. display of literary geuius; 
and hence they take more delight in hear- 
ing a discourse that has been elaborately 
written, than in listening to the artless 
words. of an extempore speaker. 

The strictly rural churches, on the con- 


trary, are composed of people of simple 


tastes and manners—made so by the very 
nature of their agricultural pursuits. They 
have neither the time nor the opportunity 
for making more than ordinary advance- 


ment in learning. Hence they willingly 


forego the beauty of rhetorical figures, 
and of classical) allusions, and esteem 
themselves more highly edified by the ear- 
nest utterance of one. who makes no formal 
use of a manuscript. | . 

Between the metropolitan and rural 
churches stand the provincial. They are 
such as are found in small country towns, 
and their members are, for the most part, a 
mixed multitude. The plain people from 
the surrounding country mingle with the 
judges, the lawyers, the doctors, the teach- 
ers, the politicians, the merchants, and the 
fashionable folks of the town. Of all con- 
gregations, this is the hardest to please. 


If the pastor reads his sermons, he will be 


sure to offend his simple-minded parish- 
ioners from the rural districts; and, on the 
other hand, if he fails to write his dis- 
courses, occasional inaccuracies and repe- 
titions in the pulpit, will ultimately cause 
desertion on the part of his literary hear- 
ers. His manners must neither be boorish 
nor unduly refined. His attire and the 
arrangements of his household must never 
manifest any thing like extravagance. He 
must be all things to all men, if. he would 
hope to gain some. . 

Perhaps the best mode of procedure in 
such a position is, for the pastor to regard 
both the elements composing his congrega- 
tion. Let him, therefore, for the special 
benefit of those from the country, preach 
an unwritten, but yet carefully studied ser- 
mon ono the morning of the Lord’s day. 
Then, for the sake of edifying others, as 
well as for the purpose of increasing his 
own knowledge, improving his style, and 
preserving his thoughts, let him make it a 
rule to write one sermon every week, and 
to preach it on the afternoon or evening of 
the Sabbath. Under such fair treatment, 
congregational murmuring will be without 
excuse. 

As the preachers spring up from the 


bosom of the church, they, like the wor- 


shipping assemblies, are susceptible of a 
three-fold classification. Some of them are 
born and bred in the farming regions, some 


in the cities, and others in provincial 


towns. As a general rule, though not 
without exceptions, the young minister will 
do best in the sphere (not meaning the 
locality,) in which he was reared. People 
of the country are ready to pronounce those 
from the city foppish; and it is equally 


true, that those raised in the city do not. 


always refrain from talking about ‘the 
boorishness” of their country cousins. 
Now, preachers are buf men, and as men 
they will be judged. Prejudice, however 
ill-founded, is certain to lessen our influ- 
ence for good. 

From what has been said, it may be seen 
how very necessary and important it is for 
the people to acquaint themselves with the 
preacher, and the preacher to become 
familiar with the people, before they form 
any permanent pastoral relations. For 
their mutual benefit, it would be well for 
the preacher who receives a call, to retain 
it, say for six months, whilst, at the same 
time, he proceeds to discharge his legiti- 
mate pastoral duties, as though he had 


for thee.” 


been regularly installed. This will afford 
both pastor and people a probation. If 
the pastor finds that the work of the Lord 
is prospering under his ministry, he can 
accept the call at his discretion; but if his 
services are manifestly not agreeable, then 
the door is open for a graceful retirement. 
Concerning the proper field for a young 
preacher, we may add, that if a call is not 
thrust upon him, and he is left to exercise 
his own judgment in the matter, the hum- 
bler his beginning, the better. Let him not 
over-tax his powers at the start. Let not a 


torate of a large congregation in the city, 
where great literary labour is demanded, 
and where his mind must constantly be on 
the strain. In such a position he will be 
like a little bird, which we sometimes see 
lighting upon the tip of a neighbouring 
spire—it keeps fluttering and fluttering, in 
order to retain its foothold upon a place so 
lofty and conspicuous! F. J. C. 


‘BUT FOR A MOMENT. 


An Eastern sage was once asked for a 
‘motto which should serve to sustain the 
heart in times of trouble, and also prove a 
safeguard against too much elation in times 
of prosperity. ‘This, too, shall pass away,” 
was the answer of the sage: and it is well 
worth the consideration of every Christian. 
Yet how few there are who can write ‘but 
for a moment” on every pleasure and every 
trial ! 

When the sky lowers, and the storm 
beats for two days in succession, we are 
ready to feel ‘it can never be fair weather 
again;’’ and when we look on the cloudless 
blue and the bright sunshine, it seems as if 
they could never be overcast. Experience 
soon teaches us that a calm will surely fol- 
low the storm, and that many a fair morn- 
ing ushers in a cloudy day; but we learn 
more slowly that troubles will not last for 
ever, and that even our richest earthly 
epjoyments are “but for a moment.” 

A great Emperor had returned from a 
successful campaign, and a grand festival 
celebrated his victorious return. It seemed 
as if every thing in nature that could min- 
ister to the pleasure of eye, or ear, or taste, 
had been laid under tribute. A courtier 
asked the sovereign what could possibly be 
wanting to make the pageant+ more com- 
plete. ‘‘Nothing but continuance,” an- 
swered the Emperor, sadly. And this is 
the unfailing element which enters in to 
mar all earthly enjoyments. How desolate 
that heart must be, which has no inherit- 
ance in those higher joys which do not 
‘‘perish with using!’ Only the religion 
of Jesus Christ can enable the soul to look 
upon eveh the heavy sorrows of life as 
‘slight afflictions, that are but for a mo- 
ment.” ‘Weeping may endure for a 
night, but joy cometh in the morning.” 
How comforting the assurance, suffering 
one, that this affliction, too, shall surely 
pass away. 

“Take patiently the minutes of pain, 
The worst of minutes cannot remain.” 

Even the minutes of the present terrible 
scourge, which is sweeping our land, are 
all numbered, and it cannot exceed the 
appointed time bya single second. ‘He 
maketh wars to cease unto the ends of the 
earth; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth 
the spear in sunder.”” Take courage, then, 
afflicted soul; though now you are walking 
through deep waters, trust with a child’s 
faith in the mighty arm of your Saviour, 
and the floods “shall not overflow you;” 
and at the end you shall be able to see that 
‘call things work together for good to them 
that fear God.” | K. L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 


LEARNING HOW TOSUFFER NEED 


‘¢Not that I speak in respect of want, 
for I have learned, in whatsoever state I 
am, therewith to be content. I know both 
how to be abased, and how to abound ; every 
where, and in all things, I am instructed 
both to be full, and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to suffer need. I can do all 
things through Christ, who strengtheneth 
me.” Phil. iv. 11-13. | 

Many know how to abound, but few learn 
how to suffer need. But Paul says he was 
‘instructed to suffer need.”?” There is a 
disposition among some to think this an 
unnatural state for the child of God—as if 
he had forsaken them; but Paul “took 
pleasure in necessities,” because he under- 
stood their meaning and purpose. He was 
refused relief for a certain infirmity, when 
he had thrice prayed for it, God himself 
answering and giving him a reason for the 
refusal—that his strength was made per- 
fect in weakness;” therefore, if relief was 
granted before the affliction was sanctified, 
this strengthening process would be re- 
tarded. But the refusal was accompanied 
with a promise. ‘My grace is sufficient 
Immediately after receiving 
the explanation that accompanied this re- 
fusal, he exclaimed, ‘Most gladly, there- 
fore, will I rather glory in my infirmities, 
that the power of Christ may rest upon 
me. Therefore I take pleasure in infirmi- 
ties, in reproaches, in necessities, in perse- 
cutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake, for 


2 Cor. xii. 8-10. 

We see here that need was one of the 
items by which this strength in weakness 
was to be cultivated, and by which it was 
eventually to be perfected. And it seems 


without which his strength could not be 
completed, and Paul, taking the divine 
word for it, immediately rejoiced in neces- 
sities. We may understand, then, his as- 
sertion, that he was “instructed to suffer 
need,” and see from 2 Cor. xii. 9, 10, where 
he received his instructions, and who was 
his instructor. Was ever mortal more 
highly honoured than Paul was in ‘this 
school of discipline—to have the Lord of 
lords, and King of kings for his school- 
master? And the same Divine Teacher 
that taught him that he must ‘suffer 
need,” instructed him how, for he ‘knew 
how to suffer need.” 

The how, or manner of suffering it, is 
expressed in Philippians iv. 1l1—<For I 
have learned in whatsoever state»l am, 
therewith to be content.” This was ‘¢how” 
he was to suffer; he was to be contented 
to suffer, not only necessities, but such a 
variety of other trials, as alurost to include 
all «ills that human flesh is heir to.” 
Among which “reproaches” are mentioned 
—rather a severe form of trial for ‘hu- 


man flesh” to take pleasure in; for if there 


when I am weak, then I am strong.” | 


there was a necessity for this very necessity, | 


NEW YORK. | 


vain ambition lead him to seek the pas- | 


is any thing against which the natural’ 
heart rebels, it is unjust reproach. But 
the renewed heart is not so restive uader 
it; for the spiritual understandiog, when 
instructed according to the promise of the 
Spirit, whose office is to ‘guide into all 
truth,” can see thet reproaches are a part 
of the ‘offences that mustcome.”” In this, 
as well as other things, ‘‘the disciple must 
not expect to be above his Lord, nor the 
servant above his master.” And in this 
also we are instructed “how to suffer.” 
‘;When he was reviled, he reviled not 
again.” <‘¢And even hereunto are ye 
called,” for Christ also suffered for us, 
‘leaving us an example, that we should 
follow in his steps.” 1 Pet. ii. 21, 23. 
Here we are instructed by example, with 
an ipjunction to obey this exemplary in- 
struction. And our spiritual education is 
not complete, until we have learned these 
salutary and advanced lessons of grace. 
Suffering seems to be a kind of graduating 
degree in the school of heavenly instruc- 
tions, and we canag be graduates io the 
science of experimental knowledge without 
it; for Paul’s “strength was to be made 
perfect in weakness;”’ and in the following 
texts he gives a definition of that weak- 
ness, or the trials included in it, and in 
these things he took pleasure, because they 
were to be instrumental in perfecting his 
spiritual strength. Let us not think Paul 
too high for our imitation, for he says he 
was ‘‘a pattern of long suffering to them 
which should hereafter believe.’ 1 Tim. i. 
16. Then let us set ourselves, in imitation 
of our apostolic pattern, to the heavenly 
task of resignation under the inevitable 
trials of life, and «learn also, in whatsoever 
state we are, to be content.” 
A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DRIVEN FROM HOME. 


Early in*the contest between the North 
and South, a family residing at Charleston, 
South Carolina, who thought differently 
from some of their neighbours on political 


matters, were commanded to leave the city 


within twenty-four hours. The order was 
peremptory; they dared not disobey it; 
and therefore, taking with them such small 
articles of value as they could, they left the 
rest of their property, and escaped in a ves- 
sel that, after a tempestuous voyage, landed 
them at New York. There they were 
strangers, unacquainted with, and unknown 
to any of the passing crowd; destitute of 
employment, and with so little money, that 
no long time elapsed before they were des- 
titute of the necessaries of life. Then they 
borrowed of the pawnbroker, until he had 
possession of not only their watches and 
jewelry, but also of their bed and such 
articles of clothing as were not in imme- 
diate use. When this resource failed, 
as they had nothing more to pledge, on a 
Saturday evening, hungry, destitute, and 
sad, they inquired of each other, What can 
we do? But they saw nothing before them 
except the necessity of fasting on the com- 
ing Sabbath, and until God should send 
them relief. Just then, a missionary of | 
the New York City Tract Society entered 
the room. Unknown to them, he had 
heard that they were in distress, and he 
had come with kind purposes; but they 
received him with timidity, and hesitated 
to make known their circumstances to a 
stranger; yet soon words of kindness sub- 
dued their fears, they told their tale of 
woe, and speedily money was put into their 
hands, and food provided for them. Before 
another Saturday evening arrived, they were 
supplied with needful furniture for their 
apartment, their bed and clothing were 
redeemed, a month’s rent was paid in 
advance, measures adopted for their obtain- 
ing employment, and their immediate wants 
supplied. This was effected by the mis- 
sionary making known the case to some 
benevolent persons, and by the aid of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor. The family might well contrast 
their apartment and its furniture with the 
comfortable home from which they had 
been driven; yet, when they saw what 
Christian benevolence had done for them, 
their hearts melted, their eyes overflowed 
with tears, and they listened attentively 
while the missionary spoke to them of the 
debt of gratitude and entire consecration 
they owed to God. They became attend- 
ants upon the ministry of the gospel and 
other means of grace; the Holy Spirit 
shone upon their hearts—first of the hus- 
band, then of the wife—and now both of 
them are members of an evangelical church, 
and Christ is their delightful portion. 


THE BREEZE IN THE CHURCH. 


’T was sunny day, and the morning psalm 
We sang in the church together ; : 
We felt in our hearts the joy and calm 
Of the calm and joyous weather. 


The slow and sweet and sacred strain, 
Through every bosom stealing, 

Checked every thought that was light and vain, 
And waked each holy feeling. 


We knew by its sunny gleam how clear 
Was the blue sky smiling o’er us, 

And in every pause of the hymn could hear 
The wild bird’s happy chorus. 


And lo! from its haunt by cave or rill, 
With a sudden start awaking, 

A breeze came fluttering down the hill, 
Its fragrant pinions shaking. 


Through the open windows it bent its way, 
And down the chancel’s centre, ? 

Like a privileged thing that at will might stray, 
And in holy places enter. 


From niche to niche, from nook to nook, 
With a lightsome rustle flying, — 

It lifted the leaves of the Holy Book 
On the altar cushion lying. 


It fanned the old clerk’s hoary hair, 
And the children’s bright young faces; 
Then vanished, none knew how or where, 
Leaving its pleasant traces. 


It left sweet thoughts of summer hours 
Spent on the quiet mountains ; 
Andthecharch seemed full of thescent of flow’rs, 
And the trickling fall of fountains. 


Tho image of scenes so still and fair, 
With our music sweetly blended, 

While it seemed their whisper’d hymn took share 
In the praise that to heaven ascended. 


We thought of Him who had poured the rills, 
And through the green mountains led them; 

Whose hand, when he piled the enduring hills, 
With a mantle of beauty spread them. 


And a purer passion was borne above, 
In ‘a louder anthem swelling, 
As we bowed to the visible spirit of love 
On those calm summits dwelling. 
—Poeuns, by Mrs. Hinzman. 


For the Presbyterian. 


SATAN’S THREE TEMPTATIONS 


When any soul is convinced of sin by 
the Holy Spirit, all hell is io a ferment, 
lest it should lose its prey. So the devil 
comes to it, and plies all his insidious arte 
to nerve it to successful resistance of the 
Holy Ghost. 

1. First, he cries, you are not sucha bad 
sinner, after all! *You are honest, honour- 
able, kind, moral. Your crimes have not 
been great. It is not your nature to sin. 
Or if it is, that which is natural to you is 
not your fault, but God’s. At all events, 


you are no worse than such an one, end — 


he is a church-member. If he is safe, 
you are. | 

2. When this temptation does not suc- 
ceed, all at once he changes hig course. 
Now he cries to the anxious, trembling 
heart, You are an enormous sinner! Your 
crimes have been sp numerous, so aggra- 
vated, so hell-deserving, that there is no 


hope for you. God will not heer you, Ror 
have mercy upon you. har- 


dened heart. of yours’ must remein hard 


and cold forever. It cannot be changed. ° 
3. Sometimes these suggestions lead the 
soul to despair of forgiveness. But when, 
by the grace of God, they fail of their 
designed effect, Satan next cries to the 
soul, You have been a great sinner, to be 
sure, but God has now had mercy on your 
soul! You have now believed. You have 
repented. You love God, and desire hence- 
forth to serve him. You ate regenerated 
by his almighty power. You need con- 
cern yourself, therefore, no longer about 
your salvation. Thus he seeks to persuade 
the soul to accept a counterfeit peace, and 
‘a counterfeit religion, that it may cease 
from the search of the genuine. This is 
the most dangerous temptation of all. : 
F. H. W. 


THE COUNTRY PARSON. 


The Country Parson, by his Recreations, 
has become a favourite preacher to a large 
parish in this country, though many of 
them think he has not improved by his 
removal to the brick walls and dusty streets 
of a great city. The Rev. Gilbert Haven 
has recently paid him a visit, and gives an 
account of. the interview in the New York 
Independent, with some remarks on other 
popular men in the National Church : 

“A third Edinburgh celebrity, less fa- 
mous at home than these, but more widel 


and more admiringly known in America, is | 
the Country Parson. His Recreations have | 


refreshed, if they have not recreated man 
souls. He may not like a pen and-io 
sketch of himself; but as he has allowed 
his face to appear at the front of his last 
volume, and as he also has to submit to the 
exposure, and even sale of it, in his own 
parish, by his own admiring auditory, he 
cannot complain of this attempt to body 
him forth to his distant, but not indif- 
ferent friends. I promise that the picture 
shall be truer to nature, and yet better 
Jooking, than those previously published. 
They both do him injustice. The one sold 
in his parish puts him ia robes and surplice, 
with an unnatural air of solemnity and 
cheerlessness, totally unlike both himself 
and his writing. The one in Leisure Hours 
in Town is not so expressive and lively as 
it ought to be. Perhaps my attempt will 
be a like or worse failure. Nevertheless, 
let us try. 

‘‘ Being lion-hunting, like the Nimrods 
in Africa, I go to their hunting-grounds. 
Armed only with a card and a little Yan- 
kée brass, [ present myself at his door. 
He lives in a quiet and delightful part of 
the generally most delightful city of Edin- 
burgh—a comfortable, spacious, stone city, 
house is his home. It was long the resi- 
dence of Professor Aytoun, the present 
editor of Blackwood, and well-known author 
of spirited ballads. I send in my card 
with U. 8. A. upon it, and am immediately 
ushered into his presence. He very cor- 
dially welcomes me, and we forget in five 
minutes that we were ever strangers; at 
least I did. He was carefully and ele- 
gantly, yet not clerically dressed. He 
speaks more rapidly than usual in this 
country, as though he had caught the spirit 


of the Americans with their approval. His — 


face lights up with smiles, and his lips run 
over with humour. Many odd reflections 
on men and things, uttered in a dry man- 
ner, as if half unconscious of them, while 
thoroughly conscious, give that quaintness 
and vigour to his speech that exist in his 
writings. 


‘‘It would be transgressing the bounds of — 


propriety to report private and familiar talk, 
but the style conformed perfectly to the 
style that he voluntarily sets before the 

ublic. He is of medium height and size, 
in the neighbourhood of forty—looking 
under that age. His country parsonage 
was near Dumfries, the region where Burns 
spent his last years, and wrote many of his 
finest pieces. It was the neighbourhood, 
too, of the famous Jeanie and Effie Deans, 
of the Heart of Midlothian. I learned that 
said Effie did not turn out as well as Sir 
Walter imagines. Her last appearance was 
as a driver of a water-cart in Dumfries—a 
most profane old woman. The people of 
that region never approved her acquittal, 
and her final character seemed to sustain 
their decision. Very beautiful are the hills 
and vales of that region—sweet, quiet, pas- 
toral, with forests enough to break up the 
otherwise too high finish of culture. It is 
the very spot for sauntering musings, such 
as characterized his pen. No city study 
can compare with it. And if he maintains 


‘the geniality, freshness, piquancy of his 


manse in his present home, it will show that 
the roots there planted have struck deep, 
and that as fine trees can grow in a city park 
as in a country forest. 

‘‘ His church is very crowded, and he is 
probably the most popular of the younger 
preachers of the city, and more than any 
other except Dr. Guthrie. It is a neat, 
though unpretending affair, like most of the 
Scotch churches, and holds about twelve 
hundred persons. 

‘‘With such rising and popular men as 
Caird, and Boyd, and Tulloch, in the Na- 
tional Church, it is evident that it is not 


disintegrated by the disruption. The Free 


Charchmen will have to look to their laurels, 
or they will find the great men that achieved 
their liberty have no successors. Caird is 
the most popular preacher in Scotland. 
Boyd may yet be, though if we were .to 
judge from his pen alone, he would be too 
quiet for the multitude. That he is not 
caviare to them, speaks well for their good 
taste. We regretted very much that we 
could not comply with the entreaties of his 


sexton, and listen to one of his afternoon 


sermons. We regretted yet more that a 
pressure of curiosity in other directions lost 
us the further pleasure of his company and 
converse, which we were cordially invited 
to enjoy. 


and looks there, as every growing British 
writer has to, and will have-to yet more, for 


the largest field of reward and renown.” 


He appreciated the esteem in 
which his writings are held in America, 
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Phblished at 606 Chestnut 
and at 530 Broadway, New Yorr. 


SATURDAY, August 2, 1862. 


a 


To Sussoripers.— We have commenced 

to send bills to such of our subscribers as 
in arrears, and hope that no one will 
fal to remit promptly the amount due. In 
conducting a newspaper, large aud constant 
outlays are necessary, all of which must be 
promptly met, and this can only be done by 
@ corresponding promptness on the part of 
subscribers. As the label attached to each 
sabscriber’s paper indicates the time to 
which his subscription is paid, no one can 
profess ignorance on this subject, and it is 
hoped that those in arrears will remit im- 
mediately, without waiting for a bill to be 
sent. Our terms are Three Dollars per 
andum; or Two Dollars aod Fifty Cents, if 
paid in advance. 


Gonz TO urore.—The Rev William 


M.'Biackbarn, pastor of the Park Presby- 


tefian church in Erie, Penorylvania, has 
sailed for Kurepe, to recruit impaired 
health; “His conyregation have generously 


_ provided for the necessary expenses of the 


journey, and supply the pulpit during bis 


Tem CENTENARY OX THE REFORMED 
Ter-centenary of 
the. Reformed Dutch Church is to be 
celebrated this year. ach pastor is re- 
quired to preach a commemorative sermon 
on the morning of.the second Sabbath of 
September. © It is three hundred years 
since the adoption of the Belgian Con- 
fession. 


A New PressyTERIAN PapEer.—We 
Hiave received the prospectus of a new 
Presbyterian paper, to be published in 
Louisville, Kentucky, by the Rev. George 
Fraser, editor and proprietor. Terms— 
yearly, in advance, $2.00; at the end of the 
year, $2.50. The paper is established by 
the loyal Presbyterians of Kentucky, and 
‘‘will inculcate,” to quote from the pros- 
pectus, ‘“‘on the members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church the duty of adhering to its 
communion, and sustaining its institutions. 
It is proper to state distinctly, that the 
paper will bear a true allegiance to the 
Constitution of the United States, and sus- 


_ tain the Government in its present struggle 


‘perity go hand io hand. 


far-the life of the nation. Yet this part of 
the plan will not be pursued in such man- 
ner as to defeat its main purpose, which is 
to produce an old-fashioned Presbyterian 
religious and family newspaper.” The 
zeal of our Kentucky brethren in a good 
cause, and the sacrifices which they are 
making for the sake of their Church and 
nation, deserve the, recognition and support 
of all true men, and we cordially commend 
their new enterprise to the public. 


Acep Pastors.—At a recent ordina- 
tion of Mr. Isaac H. Collier as pastor of 
the Dutch Church of Caatsban, Saugerties, 
New York, the sermon was preached by 
the late pastor of that church, the Rev. 
Dr. Ostander, and the charges and prayers 
read by the Rev. Dr. J. Gosman. The 
former entered the ministry sixty-two years 
ago, and the latter fifty-eiyht. The latter 
preached a sermon at the installation of 
the former, fifty years ago. 


PRESBYTERIANISM IN IRELAND.—A cor- 
respondent of the New York Evangelist 
guys:—It is not merely in the original 
region of Presbyterianism that new congre- 
gations are springing up, but in those parts 
of the country where, a few years ago, the 
people knew as much about Presbytery as 
about Budhism; the pure gospel and its 
appropriate service and order are planted 
for the enlightenment and civilization of 
the Celtic race. Every body has heard of 
the wonderful Scotchman, who purchased a 
farm nearly the size of a small German 
principality, in the far West, and (after 
paying the poop people, whose hovels and 
patches disfigured it, for giving up peace- 
able possession, what sent them away to 
better their condition in a foreign land, 
loading him with blessings as they depart- 
ed,) has made it, at the expense of some- 
thing like a quarter of a million, one of the 
wonders of the age. The following will 
show that he has not forgotten the religion 
of his fathers in his new abode, and that he 
wishes to make religious and temporal pros- 
‘¢The foundation 
stone of a new Presbyterian church at 
Creggs has just been laid by Allan Pol- 
lock, Esq., of Lismany, in presence of a 
large concourse of people of various classes 
aod creeds, who had assembled to witness 
the interesting ceremony.” 


REY. DR. PLUMER. 


'E published last week the proceedings 

of the Allegheny City Presbytery, 

in the case of the Central church, Allegheny 
city. We append this week the following 
card from Rev. Dr. Plumer, which was 
published in the Presbyteritin Banner of 


last week : 
“A CARD. 


“By God’s good providence [ was born 
under the government of the United States. 
Under the flag which fivats over its Capitol 
I have always lived... Of my own free 
choice I expect tv live aad die under its 
noble Constitution. I have never thought 
of a better, nor desired a different form of 
fundamental law. 

‘TI religiously believe, and I have uni- 
formly held and taught, that civil govern- 
ment is the ordinance of God. I believe 
the Government of the United States is the 
ordinance of God to me and to my children, 
as it was to my parents before me. When 
any man is chosen our chief magistrate, I 
accept him as the minister of God to me in 
civil affairs. I regard it as my solemn duty 
and my high privilege to sustain this gov- 
ernment; and against any and every attempt 
to destroy it, I intend to sustain it in word 
and deed, by precept and example, with my 
prayers, with the little worldly goods I pos- 
sess, and, if called thereto, with my life. I 
would not live under it, if I could not heart- 
ily do these things. I have often spoken 
and written for it, but never against it. For 
better and for worse [ own no other govern- 
ment than that under which [ now enjoy all 
my temporal blessings. I have long ago 
written, and I still maintain, that there is 
no provision in our Form of Government 
for secession, and that secession is revolu- 


‘Of these things I have so long and fa- 
miliarly spoken, both publicly and privately, 
and they have for many years entered so 
fully into the very elements of my princi- 
ples, that [ was-surprised when I was told 
that: any one thought it would be proper 
that I should: avow them any more publicly 
than I had already done, in order to prevent 


@ misunderstanding of my true position. 


S. PLUMER. 


Allegheny, Pennsylvania, July 22, 1862.” 


A SCEPTICAL AGE. 


T is hard to believe that we are living in 
an age, of wide-spread infidelity—an 
age of scornful scepticism—an age wherein 


doubt,-or absolute ‘denial of fundamental. 


truths, or of the Christian revelation itself, 

are to be met with on every side. But to 
this conviction the Church wust speedily 
come, if she would comprehend the full 
evil of the times on which we have fallen, 
or measure the full strength of the foes who 
challenge her to battle. Her chief enemy 
now is not one who comes to seduce her 
from her simple worship into the perform- 
ance of idle and gorgevus ceremonies, nor 
one who assails special doctrines of her 
creeds, leaving others intact; but one who 
purposes to abolish her entire creed, and 
make her worship utter folly, by proving 
her God non-existent, uncrowning her 
reigning Saviour, and demonstratiog the 
written word which has been her guide 
through the ages, to be a mass of uninspired 
fables. Her chief enemy, her remorseless, 
defiant enemy, is bold, unvompromising, 
impious infidelity. 

It may be granted, as some allege, that 
the infidelity of the present day is only the 
reproduction of past forms of infidelity—the 
re-hash of arguments which have been ad- 
vanced and answered repeatedly, ever since 


Christianity entered into the world. It 


seems to lie in the very nature of the gigan- 
tic errors which are comprehended under 
the term “infidelity,” that they must repeat 
themselves, or be repeated by successive 
generations of upholders. The head-springs 
of scepticism are shallow, and, therefore 
soon exhausted. To answer, then, the infi- 
delity of the present day, it would appear 


ments by which it has been confuted in the 
past. But this would be a sad mistake; 
for old errors are ever prone to seek new 
forms, and it is part of the tactics of infi- 
delity to re-produce ita ancient weapons new 
furbished. It deludes the unwary and the 
ignorant, by representing its present advo- 
cates as the ‘most advanced of modern 
thinkers,’ and claims superior scieutific re- 
pute for its leaders and defenders. - It is 
especially zeulous to subsidize new sciences,. 
and to extract from them, even in their in- 
choate state, some new objection to the in- 
spired word. When geology arises, it 
seeks to set geology against the book of 
Genesis. When ethnology claims a place 
among men’s studies, it strives to array it 
against Divine revelation. And as Gibbon 
in the last age used history to scatter the 
seeds of scepticism, we have history, in our 
time, prostituted to the same purpose by 
Mr. Buckle. 

It is obvious, that in this condition of 
things the great controversy must be re- 
newed by the defenders of Christianity 
with fresh arguments, or with re-adjust- 
ments of the old arguments. We must 
have an apologetic literature for our time. 
Karnest, active, bitter infidels must be met 
by earnest and zealous Christian writers, 
thoroughly versed in all the learning need- 
ful for the great work, and prompt to recog- 
nize all the stratagems oftheenomy. Aids 
to Faith” must meet every issue of sceptical 
and Reviews.” 

It will be well for the Church, also, to 
measure at once the greatness of the con- 
test into which it must enter. No greater 
mistake can be made than to suppose that 
the victory will be one easily and speedily 
won. It is better to overrate than under- 
rate the power, the persistency, and the 
earnestness of our modern infidelity. We 
believe that the eloquent preacher Punshon 
described, with literal exactness, the present 
aspect of things, when he stood up in the 
presence of a great multitude at one of the 
late anniversaries in London, and uttered 
the following words: 

‘¢ When I look around us at home, I see, 
as it were, a re-production of all the old 
elements that were present at the time of 
the Saviour’s advent. There is the austere 
and courtly Herodian; the gay and flippant 
Sadduéee; the proud Pharisee, gathering 
up the ruffled fringes of his ecclesiastical 
prestige, flaunting scornfully past me into 
the sanctuary. I see them all—all the 
Jewish oppositions are present amongst us; 
active, earnest, bitter, some of them, unfor- 
tunately, malignant at this day. ‘There is 
a dread and fell infidelity—an infidelity, of 
whose existence, in its blasphemous form, I 
was hardly aware; but some one honoured 
me by sending me one of their publications 
the other day.” | 


Dr. de Pressensé, one of the most learned 
ministers of the R.:furmed Church of France, 
asserted at the same time that ‘the Pan- 
theistic spirit was eating out the very heart 
of the peaple of France; and it was with 
this spirit that the ministers of evangelical 
religion had especially to combat. The 
battle had been begun, and was evidently 
waxing hotter. There were many and 
manifest indications of the approach of a 
stern conflict in France between the gospel 
and Pantheism.” 

We need not speak of Germany, for the 
wide diffusion of sceptical and Pantheistical 
notions in her Universities and among men 
of letters, has been a notorious fact for 
many years; and though it may be true, 
as many assert, that the true faith is re- 
gaining its ascendency among her scholars, 


‘| and is treated with growing respect in 


the Universities, yet it is sadly true that 
the infidelity of the past years has gone 
down among the ranks of the people, until 
the masses seem leavened with the spirit of 
scepticism. The three leading nations of 
modern Kurope, by the testimony of those 
who watch the drifts and tendencies of 
public opinion and thought, are thus seen 
to be fatally infected by an infidelity which, 
as yet, is decent io the terms, and crafty in 
the arts which it uses, but which is earnest, 
unscrupulous, and bitter in its opposition to 
the Christian faith. How widely this in- 
fidelity will spread from these great centres 
of thought and intellectual speculation, and 
how rapidly it will diffuse itself this side 
the Atlantic, may be easily imagined. It 
will be wise for the Christian Church to 
recognize, early and distinctly, this power- 
ful and implacable foe, and gird herself up 
for the great controversy. 3 | 


— 


THe CANADA PRESBYTERIAN 
AND Fatuer CHINIQUY.—Father Chiniquy 
church, into the Canada 
mittee to visit St. Anne and Kavkakee, 
and endeavour to ascertain the true state 
of things in those communities. The 
Canada Observer reports that the result of 
their investigations is, that ‘¢as regards the 
statements made to the Synod, respecting the 
number of his people, number of youth in 
trainiog for the ministry, schools, &:., these 
would appear to agree substantially with 
the condition of matters found to be at 
present existing by the committee.” The 
committee report that they were cordially 
received by the Presbytery of Chicago, and 


“every facility afforded them for obtaining 


information. They refrain, “for the pres- 
ent, from makiog any special recommenda- 
tion to the Church to take a certain definite 
course of action, and leave the whole matter 
undecided until future correspondence with 
the Presbytery of Chicago, and others con- 


cerned, shall make the course of duty clear.” 


to be necessary only to re-publish the argu- | 


THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN 
IRELAND. 


HE General’ Assembly of the Presbyte- 

Church io Ireland’met on Mon- 
day, the 7th day of July, tn the May street 
Church, Belfast. The Rev. Jobn Mac- 
naughtan, the Moderator of last year, 
preached a sermon at the opening, and the 
Rev. Dr. Cooke, the patriarch of the Irish 
Church, was elected Moderator for the en- 
suing year by acclamation. The reception 
of the Rev. Mr. Watts, the delegate of our 
General Assembly to the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church io Ireland, was 
cordial and flattering. We give the fol- 
lowing account of it, contained in the re- 
ports of the Assembly’s proceedings, pub- 
lished in the Banner of Ulster, of July 12. 
The Clerk read the following credential 
letter : 


“The General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, at 
Columbus, Ohio, May 19, 1862. , 
“This will certify that the Rev. Robert 

Watts, of the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 

Assistant Secretary of the Assembly’s Board 

of Education, has been duly appointed this 

day to represent us as a trusted delegate of 
this body to the General Assembly in Ireland,. 
one branch of the visible Church, at the annual 
meeting next ensuing, and bears to them our 
salutations and our assurance of fraternal 
love. Cuarues C. Beatty, Moderator. 
Auex. T. McGuiut, Stated Clerk.” 


Mr. Watts was introduced to the Assem- 
bly by the Rev. Professor Gibson, who, in 
a brief speech, gave pleasant reminiscences 
of his visit to this country a few years ago. 
Mr. Watts then ascended the platform, and 
was received with loud applause. He ad- 
dressed the Assembly as follows; 


“‘¢ Mr. Moderator, Fathers, and Brethren— 
I appear in this august Assembly to per- 
form a very pleasant duty —to convey to 
the ‘Presbyterian Church in Ireland the 
salutations and fraternal love of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica. There are many things which con- 
spire to render this day to me a joyous day, 
and this task a pleasing task. As uot the 
least among these, [ may be allowed to 
mention the relations [ sustain to the 
Church over which it is the high vocation 
and honour of this venerable Assembly to 
preside. I confess, most willingly, that 
the delegation from Scotland have, in many 
important respects, the advantage over the 
delegation from America. [ need not tell 
this Assembly that they have all the advan- 
tage of the perfervidum ingenium Sco- 
torum. They have, besides, one particular 
advantage, which sea-guing travellers of 
certain well-known constitutional habits will. 
appreciate. The Atlantic does not happen 
to be quite as broad between their country 
and yours, as between your country and 
mine. And yet it is difficult to say, in 
view of the triumph which naval architec- 
ture has achieved over both the might and 
the magnitude of old ocean, in the creation 
of the Great Eastern, whether this is an 
advantage to be gloried in. There were 
very few of those with whom it was my 
privilege to sail in that noble ship, who 
wished the Atlantic either narrower or 
milder. A narrower ocean, or a less stormy 
sea, would not affurd nautical accommoda- 
tions for the giant movements of this 
monarch of the deep. I have two reasons 
for introducing this unecclesiastical. subject 
here. In the first place, the tribute paid 
is confessedly due to the genius of Britain’s 
naval architecture; and, in the next place, 
I would like, in some way or other, to wile 
or woo some of you across the Atlantic to 
our next General Assembly. I trust the 
day has dawned—a day whose sunlight of 
brotherly love shall never be obscured by 
misunderstandings between brethren, when 
the unity of Christ’s mystical body, and 
the intimate relations, both of the ministry 
and membership of the Irish and American 
Presbyterian Churches, shall be manifested 
annually in their respective Assemblies. 
And I claim it as a peculiar advantage, 
that I represent at once this two-fold rela- 
tionship. I would expect, apart from all 
such considerations, a kindly welcome from 
that national heart, whose exuberance of 
hospitality can find no adequate channel of 
egress, except in its own native ‘Cead mille 
failte” But claiming with you a common 
ancestry, as well as a common ecclesiastical 
origin, I feel doubly sure of an Irish wel- 
come. I stand to-day before the General 
Assembly of the Church of my youth—the 
Church within whose pale I was born, and 
in whose doctrines and polity I was early 
instructed—a Church I shall never cease to 
love, for whose peace and prosperity I shall 
never cease to pray, till this heart stills its 
motion in the cold embrace of death. I 
stand in the presence of men whose names 
I was taught to reverence in childhood, 
and whose growing influence and sun-like 
progress have more than fulfilled the fond- 
est imaginings of my boyhood’s dreams. 
Alas! that some of them are nearing the 
point of exit from that theatre which they 
have rendered historic by their labours, 
and from which, under God, they were 
instrumental in dispelling the death-gloom 
of the Unitarian heresy. If there is one 
emotion of pain additional to that which is 
inseparable from their prospective depar- 
ture, it is the disappointment of the Ameri- 
can Presbyterian Church in not having 
been permitted to see in person men whom, 
though unseen, they have learnt to love. 

‘‘The Church I[ represent, Mr. Moderator 
and brethren, claims the Church before 
which [ now stand as her mother. The 
Irish Presbyterian Church is the parent of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America. This fact has been 
twice proclaimed through the highest hu- 
man authority in our Church—the Prince- 
ton Review. Other lands than this, and 
other churches than yours, have contributed 
to her growth and unparalleled prosperity; 
but the men who laid her foundations in the 
primeval forests of the New World were 
Irishmen. It is but a year ago, last March, 
since it was ‘my privilege to officiate at the 
dedication of a church in Maryland. It 
was a new building, but the church for 
whose accommodation it was erected, was 


not a thing of yesterday. It was the old. 


church of Wicomico, founded more than 
one hundred and seventy years ago, by 
Francis Makemie, a minister from the 
Presbytery of Lagan, in Ireland. Francis 
Makemie, of Lagan, Ireland, was, under 
God, the founder of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America, 
and his name with us stands where the 
names of Bruce, Blair, Hamilton, and Liv- 
ingstone stand with you. And now, having 
said so much of the parent and the parent- 
age, you will not deem it boasting to say 
something of the child. Parents are not 
wont to be averse to the portrayal of the 


irt f their children; and I hope I will 
having applied to be received, with his | P 
Presbytevian | 
Church, that Church appointed a com- 


not bé regarded as wanting in modesty, 
when [ say that the American Presbyterian 
Church is a child of which any Church, 
which can justly claim the parentage, may 
well be proud. In numbers, doctrine, zeal 
for the Master’s glory, completeness of or-. 
ganization, labours, and success in His ser- 
vice, she will compare favourably with any 
Church on earth since the days of the apos- 
tles. As to numbers, I can only speak of 
her as she stood prior to the breaking out 
of the present momentous war. There are 
obvious reasons for not estimating her mag- 
nitude from the returns made to the last 
Assembly. I do not, on the other hand, 
profess to believe that our Church will 
stand, at the close of the present fearful 
struggle, in respect to numbers, where she 
stood before the inauguration of the war; 
bat it is my opinion, from what I know of 
the Southern section of our Church—of her 
genuine orthodox Presbyterianism, of her 
identification with the rise, progress, and 
establishment of the Presbyterian Church 
in America, of the part she took in freeing 
our Zion from the embrace of a system - 


which would 


gpepel of the blessed God; and from what I 
snow of the uncompromising some 
of her noblest sons, that the breaches inci- 
dent to the present political conflict are still 
spanned by bonds of doctrine, worship, gov- 
ernment, and brotherly love, which will yet 
assert their potency to bind again the now 
severed members in one visib/e, as they still 
are united in one mystical, organism. I 
Know that this opinion is not without war- 
rant, and I trust that the hope it has in- 
spired shall not be disappointed. Hoping, 
then, as I trust you aH do, that the political 
question will soon be determined in favour 
of the maintenance of our political union, 
and that the American Presbyterian Church, 


to our present strugg'e for national life, will 
soon assume her wonted proportions as one 
of the largest Calvinistic bodies on earth. 
I would give this Assembly a sketch of her 
magnitude and ecclesiastical machinery, as 
she stood before the rude hand of war had 
disturbed her peace. 

‘‘The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America, at the meeting of her 
General Assembly in Philadelphia, last 
year, consisted of 176 Presbyteries, 33 
Synods, 2767 ministers, 3684 churches, 
and 300,874 communicants. In order to 
give some idea of the numerical strength of 
our Presbyteries, 1 would mention a very 
singular coincidence, in respect to numbers, 
between the [rish and American Presby- 
teries. Your Presbyteries and ours differ, 
by only a small fraction, in the average 
number of their ministers, yours embracing, 
on an average, 154, and ours 15%.. There 
is another singular fact in the statistics of 
the two Churches, which is well worthy of 
note. In both Churches, the proportion 
between the ministry and membership is 
almost the same. In your Church, there 
are 100 members to one minister, and in 
ours there are for every minister about 
105 members. After making the usual 
allowance for inaccuracy of Presbyterial 
returns, which will sometimes happen even 
on this side of the Atlantic, I suppose the 
ratio of the ministry to the membership in 
the two Churches would not be very differ- 
ent. I regard these as important statistics. 
It is very natural when one, not fully ac- 
quainted with these facts, hears of a Pres- 
byterian Church embracing 176 Presby- 
teries and 33 Synods, stretched from the 
Atlantic to the shores of the Pacific, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico to the Northern 
Lakes, to suppose that he is listening to a 
lecture on plain surfaces, and that the 
ecclesiastical, whilst it has length and 
breadth, is, nevertheless, like the geome- 
trical, destitute of substance. The com- 
parison just instituted will serve to prevent 
such misapprehension. May I[ not, in 
presence of these statistics, claim both sub- 
stance and stability for the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America? 
To have rua out her branches to the sea, 
and her boughs beside our mighty rivers, 
had itself been a great,achievement; but, 
along with this extension, to have planted 
institutions, educational and ecclesiastical, 
which may, under God, secure the land 
possessed, and recruit her power® for fresh 
and further efforts, indicates a degree of 
energy, and a measure of spiritual health, 
which warrant the expectation of a still 
ascending and glorious career. Permit me, 
Moderator and brethren, to describe the 
machinery to whose operations, under the 
blessing of God, the American Presbyterian 
Church owes this prosperity.” 


Here Mr. Watts described the various 
organizations of our Church—Boards, Theo- 
logical Seminaries, &c.—and resumed: 


‘Such, Mr Moderator, fathers, and 
brethren, is the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, as an ecclesiasti- 
eal organism. As to her doctrines and 
polity, [ am not aware that she differs in 
any one particular from the parent Church 
in Ireland, or the grand-parent in Scotland, 
or the great-grand-parent of apostolic times. 
Believing that the form of a doctring is as 
important as the substance of it, she receives 
the Westminster Standards, not simply ‘for 
substance of doctrine,’ but. as containing 
and exhibiting the system of doctrine re- 
vealed in the Holy Scriptures. These doc- 
trines she has found to be the savour of 
life unto life to tens of thousands born to 
glory within her pale. They have furnished 
the foundation on which she has sought to 
erect a living temple to the living God on 
the other side of the Atlantic as you have 
on this; and, whilst she beholds with joy 
the stately building arising beyond the 
limits of its present scaffulding, under the 
hands of her own workmen in America, she 
would this day unite with this Assembly in 
rejoicing over the prosperity of the Presby- 
terian Church in Ireland. Having referred 
to our agreement, I think it due, both to 
your Church and my own, to allude to a 
matter of some delicacy, upon which there 
has been considerable misunderstanding. I 
mean the subject of slavery.” [Mr. Watts 
here read from the Assembly’s Digest the 
action taken by the American Presbyterian 
Church on slavery in the year 1818, and 
reafirmed in 1861. The reading of this 
extract elicited repeated and prolonged ap- 
plause.]_ 

‘Our Church” (the speaker continued 
to say) ‘‘is not ignorant of the difficulties 
of the field assigned to you by the Church’s 
H{ead, and the brethren who so eloquently 
laid before her one ‘great department of 
your labours—the redemption of Ireland 
from the thraldom of Popery—have already 
told you that she did not suffer them to 
plead in vain. Sympathizing with you in 
your struggles, she has rejoiced and glori- 
fied in your progress; and when the tidings 
of Ireland’s year of grace were borne to 
her shores, by your late able and acceptable 
delegation, the universal feeling was akin 


the adventof the Millennium. This feeling 
is a very natural one. Whilst our Church 
must take a deep interest in the prosperity 
of any branch of the Church of Christ in 
any quarter of the globe, there are manifest 
reasons why she must feel a still deeper 
interest in the prosperity of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Ireland. The brethren of 
the Irish delegations to America will know 
what I mean. I question very much whe- 
ther these brethren ever went through as 
much pastoral visitation in the same length 
of time at home, as they were constrained 
to perform during their visit to Philadel- 
phia. All these brethren will testify that 
they found, both in the membership and 
ministry of our Church, a very large infu- 
sion of the Irish element. To so great an 
extent does this prevail, especially in our 
cities, that I think I am safe in stating 
that there are as many Irish Presbyterian 
Churches in the city of Philadelphia as 
there are in the far-famed and justly-re- 
nowned capital of Ulster. If all the church- 
es of this class in our city were united, they 
would constitute a Presbytery as large as 
the Presbytery of. Belfast proper. And if 
Dr. Duff, when in Philadelphia, was _per- 
plexed to know whether he were not still 
in Scotland, I’ll assure you, Mr. Moderator, 
that if you were to visit our ‘City of Bro- 
therly Love,’ you would find it still more 
difficult to determine whether you were not 
still in Ireland. No marvel, then, that we 
feel a special interest in the state of reli- 
gion in the Irish Presbyterian Church. 


both to our ministry and membership from 
your ranks, we are aware that we are very 
likely to be co-heirs with youof the blessing 
or the blight, and our praycr for this be- 
loved Church is, that her ‘ Year of Grace’ 
may become a decade, and that this decade 
may be prolonged intoa millennium. With 
this prayer, Mr. Moderator, I would. take 
my official leave of this Assembly, srnring 
you that [ shall carry with me to the lan 

of my adoption, very pleasing and grateful 
remembrances of the hospitality of Belfast, 
and the brotherly kindness of the Irish 


General Assembly.” [The reverend gentle- 


abstitute ® vain philoso | y | 
and an indefinite atonement for the clotion 


delivered from the estrangements incident, 


Stuart. 


to that joy wherewith the Church shall hail 


Receiving, as we do, such large accessions - 


"man, whose address had elicited repeatedly 
the approbation of his auditory, resumed 
his seat amid loud applause ] : 

“Dr. Dill (of Ballymena) said he regret- 
ted that the late hour of the evening pre- 
vented him from making several observations 
he could have desired to make, in reference 
to the deputation they had just received 
from their brethren in America. He need 
not recapitulate the reasons stated by their 
beloved brethren, why this Church should 
desire a closer intimacy and fellowship with 
the American Assembly than that which 
had hitherto existed. But he (Dr. Dill) 
must refer to some matters which Mr. Watts 
could not state with so much advantage. 
It would be unpardonable to forget the 
cordial reception accorded_to the two depu- 
tations from this Church which successively 
visited the United States, or the exceedingly 
liberal response with which their appeal for 
aid to our Home Mission was met. (Hear! 
hear!) For himself, he could never forget 
the kindness he had experienced, and he 
would ever look back to his visit to America 
as one of the most delightful events of his 
life. One source of satisfaction was that 
their countrymen were to be found in that 
land every where, occupying stations of in- 
fluence and usefulness, with credit to them- 
selves, and to the Church in which they 
were brought up. They had no reason to 
be ashamed of the Irish Presbyterians in 
America. The respected and beloved depu- 
ty was no bad specimen of the class, as 
the able, interesting, and eloquent address 
he has just delivered sufficiently testifies. 
Sine hear!) He (Dr. Dill) would only 

urther add, that if any additional testimony 

were necessary to the position of Mr. Watts 
in America, it would be found in the fact 
that he is the personal friend of George H. 
(Applause ) He would conclude 
by offering the following resolutions, which, 
he trusted, would be found in sOme measure 
to express the cordial feelings of respect 
and affection entertained by the members of 
this Church for their trans-Atlantic breth- 
ren. (Applause.) 


‘* Resolved, That the Assembly gladly wel- 
come among them their esteemed brother, the 
Rev. R. Watts, not only as one brought up in 
the bosom of this Church, but specially as the 
‘trusted delegate’ of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in America; cordially 
reciprocate the ‘fraternal regards’ conveyed 
in the communication from our American 
brethren just read; have heard with the deep- 
est interest the statements of their brother 
respecting the state of religion in the Ameri- 
can Church, and her self-degying efforts to 
maintain and extend the blessings of the gos- 
pel in her own and in foreign lands; heartily 
rejoice at the brightening prospects of a closer 
intimacy, and probable ultimate union among 
the different members of the great Presbyte- 
rian family in America; deeply sympathize 
with our trans-Atlantic brethren in the ‘great 
fight of afflictions’ they have been called to 
endure, by reason of the present war; exhort 
the ministers of this Church, together with the 
members of their respective charges, to con- 
tinue instant in prayer to Him who ruleth 
over the nations, and who hath the hearts of 
all men in His hand, that it may mercifully 
please Elim to turn the hearts of the contending 
parties into thoughts of peace, that so the 
effusion of human blood may be stayed, and 
tranquillity restored to that distracted land; 
that the Moderator be requested to convey to 
the respected delegate the expression of our 
fraternal affection for himself and for the 
Church which he represents; and that a letter 
embodying the sentiments contained in these 
resolutions be prepared, and, when signed on 
our behalf by the Moderator and Clerk, trans- 
mitted to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in America.” 


MANSES. 


JE have published several communi- 
cations lately, concerning manses or 
parsonages—one describing a manse as it 
ought to be, another a parsonage as it ought 
not to be, and still another advocating the 
propriety and advantage of the minister’s 
dwelling in Ais own house, bought with his 
money. The question which usually per- 
plexes ministers is, how to get either—to 
wit, a manse, or a house of their own. 
When this difficulty is removed, they may 
be ready to sum up the respective advan- 
tages of living in their own house, or in 
the house of the church. For the church, 
it is manifestly beneficial that it should own 
a manse, in which its ministers may dwell. 
It is an abiding possession for the church, 
offering a home to successive generations of 
pastors, and giving to each the same gen- 
erous shelter and warmth. Once secured, 


church more able to support its minister, 
when it has one, and more attractive when 
it is vacant. We are, therefore, for the 
manse. How one may be built, even in 
feeble churches or at missionary stations, 
may be learned from the facts related by one 
of our ministers in the last number of the 
Home and Foreign Record. | 


“The building of a parsonage has been 
one matter on hand. We now have one 
almost finished: quite a neat house, with 
eight rooms, and with a garden attached. 
We have a small band of disciples here, 
but they are earnest and spirited. I have 
had to contribute fifty dollars, and to furnish 
a loan of two hundred dollars; yet this is 


- better than to pay seventy to one hurdred 


dollars'a year rent, without benefit to the 


church. 

“Tt is a matter of much importance to 
get good parsonages in these weak frontier 
churches. It binds them more strongly 
together, aids in the support of a minister, 
and awakens many kindly thoughts and 
acts towards him and his family. It is 
also for the interest of the pastor’s family, 
since their outlays are not so great, and 
funds are thus left free for other necessary 
uses. This is the third time I have been in- 
strumental in putting a roof over our heads, 
that would be an abiding benefit to the 
church when God called us elsewhere. I 
wish every pastor could be induced to see 
the importance of pursuing this course, and 
should urge it as for the best interest of 
pastor and people.” 

THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, EAstT WIND- 
sor H1~u.—This interesting and orthodox 
school of the prophets, in connection with 
the Pastoral Union of Connecticut, held 
its Twenty-seventh Anniversary on Thurs- 
day, July 17th. It was preceded by the 
examination of the Classes on Monday and 
Tuesday. These are said to have been 
very satisfactory. Ono Tuesday evening 
the Rev. Merrick Kouight delivered an 
appropriate and able discourse before the 
Alumni. Oa Wednesday the Trustees 
and the Pastoral Union held their meet- 
ing, and on Thursday the anniversary exer- 
cises were observed, which consisted of 
addresses by the students, and an address 
before the Alumni by the Rev. Dr. Gale, 
of Lee, Massachusetts, in the absence of 
the Rev. Dr. Cleaveland, of New Haven, 
who was to have addressed the Seminary 
Societies. This Institution has lately 
received a bequest of seven thousand dul- 
lars from the late Richard Bond, Esq., of 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. | 


RECEIPTS OF THE BoARDS —The receipts 
of the various Boards during the month of 
June were as follows:—Board of Domestic 
Missions, $2530 24; Board,of Education, 
$904.95; Board of Foreign Missions, 
$7233 86; Board of Publication (donations 
and sales), $5139 41; Board of Church 
Extension, $340. The Fund for Disabled 
Ministers has received since last report 


$1008 48. 


it*is likely to-be permanent, rendering the. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Sor the more Cheerful—New York and New 
Jersey Coming to the Rescue—Police Agency 
in Recruiting—Terrible Man-slayer-- United 
States Naval Academy Sound—Practice-ship 
—Naval <Activity—The Lackawanna—The 
Magnolia—North Carolina— Worship and 
Piety among Sailors—Chaplain Stewart— 
Pastor Jones—The Penguin—Ex- President 
Van Buren’s Obsequies—Religious Affairs 
“* Quiet”—Church Arrangements for Vaca- 
tion— Dr. Breckinridge—Thirty-six Preach- 
ers Made in a Day. 
. New York, July 29, 1862. 
Messrs. Editors—Last week was one of 
the gloomiest in the history of New York 
and of our country. A feeling of despond- 
ency seemed to pervade the minds of ‘the 
multitude, extending to all classes. Men’s 
faces gathered blackness, and expressions 
of disconragement, in regard to our national 
affairs, and in regard to the great industrial 
and commercial interests affected by them, 
were heard in many mouths. This feeling 
was the result of the disappointment pro- 
duced by the untoward tidings from differ- 
ent departments of the widely-extended 


eall for additional troops would not be 
promptly responded to by sufficient num- 
bers. This cloud has already lifted its 
edge, and the skies seem brighter. Con- 
fidence in our cause, our Union, and our 
Government is firmer. The rapid filling 
up of the city contingent of troops, and the 
good news of the same results in other 
sparts of the State, and in glorjous little 
New Jersey, bave reassured the public 
mind, and Wall street—that barometer of 
the public confidence—indicates the passing 
away of the cloud. Recruits, both for the 
old regiments and for the new ones forming, 
were obtained in great numbers, and present 
statistics warraut the belief that a few days 
will witness New York and New Jersey 
marching their proportion of the 300,000 
to the camp and the field. , 

The police establishment of the city has 
stepped forward to aid in bringing forward 
volunteers; and their thorough acquaiat- 
ance with the population enables them to 
prove efficient. Rendezvous are opened at 
or near the several stations, and by the 
thorough canvassing, which the patriotic 
policemen are able to effect, men are 
brought in rapidly. This method of filling 


with profit in other cities. 


ment of war was exhibited and tested on 
Friday, at McGiehan’s basin, Jersey City. 
It is a rifle battery, invented by Messrs. 
Requa & Billinghurst, practical gun-smiths, 
of this city, manufactured under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Smith & Bradley, and 
exhibited in presence of Colonel Delafield 
and other officers. It consists of twenty-five 
rifle barrels, fixed on a horizontal plane, 
and borne upon a light gun-carriage, and so 
adjusted as to be loaded (by the breech), 
aimed, and fired simultaneously. Three 
shots were fired in eleven seconds, and the 
target (five hundred yards out in the bay) 
hit with amazing precision. The officers 
present are of opinion that one of these 
batteries, worked by four men, is equal to 
a whole company of infantry. The balls 
will prove fatal, it is thought, at more 
than a mile of distance. Alas! that in 
a Christian land, there should be a dire 
necessity for such instruments of destruc- 
tion and death. , 

A somewhat facy episode recently was 
enacted in the affairs of the Naval Aca- 
demy. It had been rumoured that there 
was in some of the personnel of the Aca- 
demy a lack of loyalty to the Union and 
the, Government. The Senate’s Com- 
mittee of Naval Affairs inquired into it. 
A series of questions, to be answered on 
honour, was proposed, through the naval 
authorities, to the officers of the Institu- 
tion, and every officer, except one, an- 
swered that he knew of no disloyalty, 
nor any secession tendencies himself, nor 
in any of the officers or employees of the 
School. And the report of the Com- 
mittee of the Senate entirely exhonorates 
the Superintendent and the other officers 
from such charges. - Previous to the re- 
moval of the Academy to Newport, there 
were some disloyal officers in connection 
with it; but they resigned, and went to 
the Confederacy. I know that this sus-° 
picion did great injustice to the Superin- 
tendent of the Academy, than whom there 
is no more loyal man in the service; nor 
do I know of any one connected with it 
against whom a charge of treasonable pro- 
clivities could be justly made. 

The practice-ship John Adams, a sailing 
corvette of sixteen guns, made one cruise 
as far as Port Royal and intermediate 
places, returned to Newport, and taking 
some others of the midshipmen aboard, 
sailed again on another practice cruise. 
She was at New Haven on Monday, the 
21st inst. She has on board upwards of 
eighty midshipmen, the Duc de Peathievre, 
son of the Prince de Joinville, amongst 
the number. She put to seaon Wednes- 
day last. Lieutenant Edward Simpson, 
Commandant of Midshipmen, is in com- 
mand, assisted by a corps of able young 
officers. Many of your readers have sons 
and relatives in the School, and this notice 
will be interesting to them. Indeed, to 
your readers it is an interesting fact, that 
a much larger proportion of youth from 
Presbyterian families are now in this 
National [nstitution than formerly. Sev- 
eral ministers’ sons, and at least two mis- 
sionaries’ sons, are now ia the Institution. 
Captain Simpson is a very accomplished 
officer, and a noble Christian gentleman. 

The activity in the Navy Yard here is 
unabated. The Lackawanna, (a Pennsyl- 
vania name,) a new steam frigate, will pro- 


in a few days. She is 262 feet long over 
all; 235 on load line; 33 feet 6 inches in 
beam; depth of hold, 17 feet 10 inches; 
burden, 1600 tons. She is deemed a beau- 
tiful model. ae: 

The Magnolia steamed for Key West on 
Sabbath afternoon. She is a prize taken 
from the South Carolinians, said to be one 
of the swiftest afloat. Oue of her crew, 
who was at her capture, told. me that he 
was at the funeral of the engineer of the 
Magnolia, who tried to blow up the ship 
and destroy it, himself and all aboard, 
rather than suffer her to fall into our hands; 
but the infatuated man only scalded him- 
self to death, without accomplishing his 
purpose. 

Yesterday there were about 700 men on 
the North Carolina receiving ship; but 250 
were detailed and sent to Philadelphia, to 
man vessels lying there. The number of 
men on this noble vessel varies from 300 
to 1200—men constantly coming and go- 
ing, as sea vessels return or are put in 
commission. The discipline and order of 
the vessel are complete. The worship of 
God is reverently attended, and not a few 
of the officers and men are professedly 
Christians. Last Sabbath the Rev. C. C. 
Jones, pastor of the Mariner’s church, 
Catharine and Madison streets, New York, 
preached on board in the afternoon, with 
much acceptance. He was for many years 


before the mast himself—understands sailor 


A Gloomy Week—Men Despondent— Changey : 
‘into commission here last week. 


theatre of war, and by the fear that the. 


up the ranks of our army might be initiated. 


A new, and apparently terrible, instru-- 


bably be launched from ship-house No. 2. 


character thoroughly, and is very happy in 
addressing them, often employing language 


which, though unintelligible to landsmen, 


is very forceful to the mind of Jack. 

The Penguin, five gua steamboat, went 
Naval 
forces are recruiting rapidly under the new 
order upon that subject. This is more 
naval news than I ordinarily trouble you 
with; but many who read the Presbyterian 
have dear ones afloat. I met, Sabbath 
night, at the Mariner’s Church, that model 
naval chaplain, the Rev. C. S. Stewart, who 
has recently returned from the Gulf, where 


‘his labours were blessed in a precious re- 


vival on the Niagara. He is looking well, 
as his many friends will be glad to hear, 
and is stationed at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

The flags upon the shipping in this port, 
and upon the various public edifices, were 
at half-mast yesterday, commemorative of 
the funeral of ex-President Van Buren, 
which took place at Kinderhook at ten 
o'clock. He lived to a great age, (eighty,) 
and survived the rancour of party spirit, by 
which, during his earlier life, he was as- 
sailed; whilst, in the estimation of those 
that knew him best, he bore himself with 
the dignity and propriety of one who had 
occupied the highest civil position on earth. 
He was a man of pure morals, and un- 
blemished private life; connected, I believe, 
with the Reformed Dutch Church. 

This is, confessedly, rather a secular letter. 
The truth is, that ecclesiastical matters in 
and around our city are somewhat stagnant. 
Many of the larger churches have formed 
unions, two, and in some cases three con- 
gregations worshipping in one house, and 


‘being supplied, fur the most part, by pro 


tem. preachers. Drs. Phillips, Rice, and 
Potts have thus united their churches, in 
Dr. Rice’s edifice, and they are supplied, 
in the absence of the pastors, by Dr. W. H. 
Green, of Princeton. Dr. Krebs’ church, 
and the Dutch Church in Market street, 
worship together, with a temporary supply ; 
and so with many others. Only one ser- 
vice (the morning) is held in many of the 
churches, so that religion, like other com- 
modities in the market, might be reported 
‘squiet.”’ Still, there is a class of labourers 
who toil on through the summer heats— 
the Sabbath-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. These nurseries being stocked 
largely, especially in the numerous mission 
schools, with the children of those who do 
not ‘go out of town,” are attended faith- 
fully by many in@efatigable teachers. 

Some people express surprise that city 
ministers so generally take a vacation in 
the summer; and a good many censurious 
things have been said upon the subject. 
But if the censors could experience the 
pressure, the toil, the wear and tear, which 
a city pastor cannot escape—if they could 
be subjected to eleven months of unceasing 
anxiety and toil, they would, perhaps, not 
think one month’s rest unreasonable. ; 

Dr. R. J. Breckinridge is expected to 
address the New York State Agricultural 
Society at Rochester, at the approaching 
State Fair. No doubt this great statesman, 
patriot, and divine will make an effort wor- 
thy of himself and of the time. 

The Penobscot (Maine) Ministerial Asso- 
ciation held a meeting (says the Christian 


Mirror,) on Tuesday, the 8th inst., in the 


chapel of the Theological Seminary at Ban- 
gor, and licensed thirty-six young men as 
preachers of the gospel. Highteen were of 
the Senior, and the same number of the 
Middle Class. This is doing a large busi- 
ness in the way of licensure, by one associ- 
ation. It is probable that they took the 
testimony of the Professors as evidence of 
qualification, for a thorough examination of 
so many in one day would be impossible. 
But this letter is already too long, al- 
though I have mentioned but a portion of 
the items that might demand notice. 
NESHANOCK. 


LETTER FROM NORTHERN PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN. ] 
Towanpa, Penn., July 28, 1862. 

Messrs. Editors—I was fairly startled to 
see my name in the closing paragraphs of 
two letters from ‘‘ Neshanock,”’ in the last 
Presbyterian. In the first of these para- 
graphs, I was represented as one of two 
pastors that had been ‘compelled to omit 
labour for a season, on account of impaired 
health;’’ in the second, as ‘sick at Wyalu- 
sing, Péonsylvania, with fever contracted 


in the hospitals at Washington.” 


As some of my friends, who do not know 
the facts, may see these sentences, and be 
unnecessarily troubled by them, I will ask 
you to let me say a few words over my own 
name. 

It is true that I brought from the hospi- 
tals in Washington some of the poison of 
fever, and from the encampment of the 
47th regiment New York State Militia, at 
Fort McHenry, where I spent a Sabbath, 
and talked at night in the open air, to eager 
listeners, a severe cold. When I met one 
of you in the cars between Baltimore and 
Philadelphia, I was not well. It was in my 
heart then to return to Washington, and 
spend my vacation in the hospitals. Never 
have [ seen such a field for Christian toil. 
I was most anxious to aid in gathering the 
white harvest. I wished to see again and 
again, sick and wounded soldiers with whom 
Mr. Scudder and myself talked, and who 
had begged us to come back to them. 
Many welcomed us to their bedsides, with 
whom no one had spoken about eternal 
things, and yet they were on the verge of 
eternity. It was very hard to leave them, 
and harder still not to return to them. 
But the judgment of my physician was de- 
cided, and I was obliged to yield. Then I 
felt myself at liberty to carry out a plan of 
long standing, to accompany two of the 
ruling elders of my church and their fami- 
lies, to the valley and village of Wyalusing, 
Pennsylvania. 

I omitted labour at home, because the 
time for my vacation had come. But [ 
did not omit labour abroad for this reason. 
I had the pleasure of preaching on the 
first Sabbath in July, at a joint commu- 
nion service of the Wyalusing and Mer- 
ryall churches, and to revive the associa- 
tions of other years. with old fellow-stu- 
dents at Princeton. The five or six days 
following were spent in struggling with 


disease; but in the hands of the kindest of 


friends, and a most skillful physician, 
Dr. Horton of Terrytown, and especially 
through the blessing of Him who redeem- 
eth our lives from destruction, I recovered 
rapidly. When the next Sabbath came, I 
was to preach in a school-house, but the 
rain prevented the people from assembling. 
Yesterday I was with the Rev. Mr. Foster 
of Towanda, preaching and hearing. And 
we had, beside, a pleasant meeting with 
the Sabbath-school in the morning, and 
another special service in the afternoon, at 
which Mr. Foster and Mr. Beard, a ruliog 
elder of my church, and myself, made 
addresses. 

Now, Messrs. Editors, I respectfully 
submit that this is not strictly an omis- 
sion of labour on account of impaired 
health. Why, preaching is almost a pana- 


August 2, 1862. 


cea me’ for all the ills my flesh is 
heir to. It cures my colds, and checks my 
fevers. Ido not pretend to atop preach- 
ing when my vacations come. 

But if you will indulge-me a little 
further, I will say a few other things, and 
possibly. let one or two cats out of the bag, 
only promising that they won’t scratch or 
bite any body. Well, then, to begin, I did 
not “go afishing” with my two brother 
Bishops, as I meant to. I took my long 
boots and my nice tod with me, hoping to 
wade the Loyal Lock for a day or two, and 
dally with the pretty trout; but I had to 
stay at home, and take quinine, while my 
good brethren took the trout. And [ 
didn’t grumble either. I gave my boots 
to one, and my red flannel shirt with 
pockets in it to another, and sent along 
with the trio the very line with which [ 
had caught trout weighing two pounds and 
@ quarter, and a great many that were finer 
still. Only think of the self-denial. And 
when they came back, I heard the story of 
their adventures, their involuntary plunges 
into the swift waters of the Lock, their 
sleeping in a sheep-fold, and their suc- 
cess in fishing—without envy. And then, 
as my strength returned, and to help it 
come, I tried my hand at pickerel fishing, 
shooting one eight inches long, and not 
shooting others two feet long, because they 
wouldo’t show themselves. I also joined 
myself to one happy family group, that 
poured forth from certain hospitable quar- 
ters in Wyalusing, and climbed the Mills 
overlooking the village and the valley, to 
feast my eye and heart on scenes of beauty 
that are not to be forgotten in many 
a day. | 

And then we all stowed ourselves away 
in the farm wagon—a dozen of us—with 
straw and blankets for our cushions, and 
the good bottom of the wagon for our seat, 
and away we jolted over hills and plains in 
pursuit of health, and beauty, and pleasure, 
and we got all we went for. In the same 


-capacious vehicle, with springs extempo- 


rized for the occasion—springs that fully 
sympathized with the stern spirit of the 
good staunch axle-trees—we climbed slowly 
up to the hill farm, and came down again 
quicker than we went up. And once more, 
and finally, we rode to Spring Hill,-whence 
we could look upon the great S of the wind- 
ing Susquehanna, and the glorious valleys 
and hill sides, covered oyer with corn, that 
skirt it. Why, Messrs. Editors, there is a 
new channel in my brain, and the Susque- 
hanna is. flowing through it; and there are 
new glories in my eye and goul, found along 
this river. How true it is, that the whole 
earth is full of His glory! 

The night after this ride we had a nice 
time in the kitchen. Here comes another 
cat out of the bag. If any body is afraid 
of it, let them pass over this paragraph. 
If you are afraid of it, strike your pen across 
it; but if you think as I do of these things, 


and are disposed to recommend my remedy 


to poor invalid ministers, and the good 
elders that accompany them, and foot their 
bills, just put it in double lead, and send it 
out to do its work. To go on, then, we 
were to have had an old-fashioned candy- 
pull; but in our hurry to come to the pull- 
ing, we rather neglected the boiling, and 
every one knows the result. However, as — 
the next best thing, we took to “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” and “Fox and Geese,’ till 
we were all ready to kiss each other and go 
to bed. 

Now, this is the way, in part, of renew- 
ing my strength. And I am glad to say 
that I have been associated with good peo- 
ple, that have sense enough to know and 
feel that these things are a thousand fold 
better than moping and taking pills. Nor 
have they hindered our prayers or our sym- 
pathy with sick and wounded soldiers, and 
our nation in her great distress. 

In coming to Towanda, we rode about 
nine miles in our carriage on the tow-path 


| of the canal, with the canal on one side, 


and the Susquehanna on the other. Did 
you ever take that ride? It is worth cross- 
ing an ocean for. But I wouldn’t advise 
any one to try it who is not quite sure that 
his horses can be trusted, and that he has 
the good will of the Canal Company and 
boatmen. 

We crossed the river at Storr’s Rope 
Ferry, and approached Towanda along the 
hill-side, overlooking the Susquehanna and 
its Valley. But I beg you to excuse me. 
If I attempt to describe these scenes, I 
shall sin against brevity and courtesy, and, 
after all, save no one the . necessity of see- 
ing for himself. 

And now I fiod it goes a little against 
the grain to write my own proper name 
after all these paragraphs; but here it is. 

J. D. WELLS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


CORRECTION. 


Messrs. Editors—In your paper of May 
31st, in the account of the seventh day’s 
proceedings of the General Assembly, I am 
reported as saying, touching Dr. Breckin- 
ridge’s paper on the state of the country, 


it was ‘unwise, uncalled for, inexpe- 


dient, rash.”” This report does me great 
injusti¢e. No other reporter, so far as I 
have seen, heard any thing like it, nor any 
member of the Assembly, so far as I have 
had opportunity of inquiring. I seconded . 
Judge Gamble’s resolution, declaring it to 
be ‘inexpedient to take further action on 
the subject,” to which Dr. Breckinridge’s 
paper referred; but in the few words I 
uttered, made no comment whatever on the 
character of said paper. And those who 
are acquainted with me know it is not in 
my nature to be disrespectful to my breth- 
ren, and especially to a man so venerable 
for years and services as Dr. Breckin- 
ridge. 

All the members of the Assembly from™ 
the Border States, who addressed the As- 
sembly, with the exception of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, agreed in the opinion that further 
action at present would have an unhappy 
effect in those States. Accepting this tes- 
timony from such men as Judge Gamble, 
Drs. Backus and Dickson, and Mr. McKee, 
and believiog that the members of our 
Church in the other pon-seceding States 
did not need to have their loyalty stimula- 
ted nor proclaimed, I supported Judge 
Gauwble’s resolution. Its adoption did not, 


as‘[ viewed it, involve the rejection of, or 


dissent from, the principles of Dr. Breck- 
inridge’s paper. Its venerable mover de- 
clared his full agreement with those pria- 
ciples. When the Assembly, by refusing 
to adopt Judge Gamble’s resolution, deci- 
ded to entertain the paper of Dr. Breckin- 
ridge, I felt as many others did, who re- 
gretted its introduction—that I could not 
commit an act so unjust to myself as to 
vote against the principles it expressed, 
which in themselves had my most hearty — 
assent. 

I should have requested this correction 
to be made earlier,:had I not feared it 
would have the appearance of attaching too - 
great importance to the matter. I request 
it now, because it is on the authority of 
your paper that this language is attributed 
to me in the last number of the Danville 
Review. J. M. MACDONALD. 

Princeton, J., July 28, 1862. 
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2; 1862. 
OUR “LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


ter—The “Classes” and the Awards— Ameri 
can Success— Scenes in the Building —The 
State Ceremonial— The Procession—T he Hor- 

ticultural Gardens and their “‘ Flowers” Fra- 


Human Nature.” . 
_ Lonpow, July 12, 1862. 

« Mesere. Editors —The public ear is ever open, 
and painfally expectant, in reference to the 
American straggie, 


and the mass of the nation 


gnoerne in reading accounts of slain, wounded, 


crippled, ‘and diseased men, on a scale eo vast 
and ‘awfal, and with the prospect of other 
scenes of carnage and woe still succeeding. 
The government’ gives no sanction to attémpts 
made.to force on intervention by European 

wers, and the nation deprecates it also. A 

t Federal success might, it is thought, 
clear the path to friendly suggestions and pro- 
posalse. The manufacturing districts are suf- 
fering dreadfully from want of cotton, and every 
week matters become worse. I entreat your 
readers not to believe any one who says or 
writes that even the English artizans have 
bitter feelings toward the United States. They 
suffer patiently, and those of them who are 
godly—and there is an ever-increasing number 
of such—read the “hand of God in the strag- 
gle,” and wait the ripening of hie purpose, and 
the development of his will. _ 

London is, at the present moment, thronged 
beyond all precedent and parallel. Besides our 
own “nice little company” of habitual dwell- 
ers therein, 2,850,000 at least—ever increas- 
ing by immigration from rural districts, and 
from foreigners or colonists taking up their 
residence for life’s evening among us, as well 
as from the weekly increase, to the extent of 
600 births more than there are deaths—it is 
probable that at this moment there area quar- 
ter of a million of visitors and strangers. 
When one goes “ out of town” for a week and 
retarns, the rush of the multitude, the vast 
extent of the radii traversing the metropolitan 
circle—twelve miles from north to south, and 
ten miles from east to west—comes on the 
senses with something like the freshness and 
surprise which were realized when London 
was first visited and entered. The place is not 
architecturally beautiful—it is a congeries of 
towns placed side by side, and earnest, busy 
people are seen on every hand, while the main 
thoroughfares, such as London Bridge, Cheap- 
side, Ludgate Hill, Fleet street, the Scrand, 
are almost choked up with the traffic of omni-. 
buses, carriages, cabs, drays, vans, &3.; and 
the side pavements are ever full with pedestri- 
ans of every rank, age, and country. At 
this moment, as I have said, the metropolis 
overflows; and what enhances the interest of 
it is that in connection with the International 
Exhibition, all nations have sent hither their 
representative sons. 

Yesterday was, next to the opening festival, 
the great day of the International Exhibition. 
It assumed, moreover, a practical, as well as a 
gorgeous and grand aspect; for it was set 
apart for the distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors, in all the continental and 
colonial departments, and also of England her- 
self. Awards were publicly given by interna- 
tional jurors, and medals were assigned ac- 
cordingly. The classes were as follows:—The 
first, mining, metallurgy, and mineral prodpcts ; 
2d, chemical products; 3d, substances used 
for food, (under which head I find the names 
of “Hecker Brothers, Glencove Starch Com- 
pany”); 4th, animal and vegetable substances 
used in manufactures; 5th, railway plans, in- 
cluding locomotive engines and carriages; 
6th, carriages not connected with rail or tram’ 
roads; 7th, manufactured tools and machines, 


‘(the “Howe Machine Company” being indi- 


cated in connection with the United States); 
8th, machinery in general; 9th, horticultural 
machines and instraments, (in which “ McCor- 
mick” five: other Americapa are distin- 
guished); 10th, civil engineering, architectural 
and building contrivances; 11th, (war’s horrid 
front appearing!) military engineering, ar- 
mour and accoutrements, ordinance and small 
arms. The remaining sixteen departments of 
awards and medals are ships for purposes of 
war or commerce; philosophical instruments, 
and processes depending on their use; photo- 


. graphy, with photographic apparatus; chron- 


ological instruments; musical instruments; 
surgical instruments; cotton; flax and hemp; 
silk and velvet; woollen and worsted ; carpets, 


(India alone furnishing six different exhibiting 


parties, including the “‘government of India” 
itself); woven, spun, and laid fabrics, when 
shown as specimens of dyeing; tapestry, lace, 
and manufactures; furs, feathers, and hair; 
leather, including saddlery and harness; and 
last, not least, articles of clothing, including 
hats and caps—(how I wish we had got a 
new-shaped chapeau, a la Italie, and not the 
present chimney-like, forehead-constricting 
abominations!)—as also hosiery, gloves, and 
general millinery, with “general clothings” 
and “ducks” of “bonnets” for the ladies, for 
whom, as well as the gentlemen, tempting and 
‘ample provision is made (by specimen styles) 
from fourteen different countries —understand- 
ings are provided under the name and reality 
of “‘boots and shoes.” With some pains and 
trouble, I have collected the foregoing facts as 
to awards, and I believe that after reading it | 
your readers will plainly see that the Interna- 
tional Exhibition is not a mere show, much 
less a repertory a la Barnum of monsters and 
curiosities, nor even a place for the study of 
art, and of all things ssthetic and beautiful, 
but a grand practical reality, sure to tell even 
in a larger measure than that of 1851 on inter- 
national development and prosperity. ‘ALL 
THESE THINGS COME OF THEE,” as is written on 
the wood-work encircling the base of the ‘mag- 
nificent glass dome at the eastern wing, and as 
I read it yesterday. Art, science, human skill, 
are all from Him who is wonderful in power 
and excellent in working; and subordinate 
to the control of Him who, after storms and 


. tempests, reserves a grand future for a redeem- 


ed and regenerated world. Prince Albert 
deeply believed this; with him art and science 
were “worship” and sacred things, gathering 
their trophies beneath the shadow of that cross, 
beneath which, as in Windsor Castle he was 
sinking fast, in December’s closing days, he 
repeated the words of Toplady’s hymn, | 


«Let the water and the blood 
From Thy wounded side that flowed, 
Be of sin the double cure 
Cleanse me from its.guilt and power.” 


Let us, thereforé, do homage, as he did, to 
Christ, King of Nations, and King of Saints, 
in connection with. this apparently materialis- 
tic and utilitarian exposition; and let us, in. 
this hour of its splendid success, recall the man 
who loved peace, who respected America, and 
who, for that very reason, and with the desire 
of lasting concord, sent his eldest son a visitor 
to the United States—whose warm welcome, 
depend upon it, is still cherished in the Queen’s 
heart, as well as in the breast of him, her heir 
and successor, who was the subject of it. 

Yesterday was a day for a State ceremonial, 
as well as for the practical ends which I have 
Immense was the interest, and 
great the expectation beforehand. Not every 
one was able to go thither, as the prices of ad- 
mission were high—graduating from five shil- 
lings, and seven and six-pence, to half a sove- 
reign—the last sum a kind of fine on the 
opening day, for those who had not been wise 
and wary enough to purchase tickets earlier. 
I was resolved to be there; but I had to pay 
“the smart.” If it help to give my varied 
readers a vivid idea of the scene, I shall not 
have expended that glittering half sovereign in 
vain, 

The Queen had named her cousin, the. Duke 
of Cambridge, to be her representative, to 
receive and distribute the awards to commit- 
tees._representing home and foreign exhibitors. 
The special representatives of foreign countries, 
who were present in force, and among whom 
was the Honourable Mr. Adams, the American 
Ambassador,j received and distributed the 


awards to the foreign commissioners. What 
added immensely to the attractions of the 
scene and the day, were, first, the throwing 
open to all the visitors the beautiful Horticul- 
tural Gardens, behind the Exhibition building, 
which, om ofdinary occasions, are reserved duly 
for season-ticket holders. In point of fact, it 
is necessary to be in the Gsrdens—including 
the conservatory, with its glass domes, and 
fine trees and plants—to appreciate aright the 
wholespectacle. And yesterday, with a bright 
sky overhead, with countless ladies beautifully 
dressed, like flowers in a gay parterre; with 
bands of music, English and foreign, particu- 
larly that of the French Emperor, diecoursing 
most excellent music, and with the Royal 
Commissioners assembling in the conservatory, 
and then followed by Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
the Corps Diplomatique, the special interna- 
tional representatives, the Council of the So- 
ciety of Arte, and that of the Horticultural 
Society, as well as the jurors who had settled 
the awards—passed in long procession through 
the midst of the Gardens, into the Exhibition 
building. Thence they passed from the east- 
ern end down the great nave. There were to 
be seen the most eminent notables, as states- 
men, soldiers, savans, and men of literary re- 
nown. Lord Palmerston, smiling and buoyant, 
passed along amid cheers; the Pacha of Egypt, 
stout, portly, now stern, when his face was in 


repose, and bland and courteous when spoken 


to; foreign generals, blazing with stars and 
orders; Mr. Adams, in his republican sim- 
plicity of plain black dress, (“simplex mundi- 
liis,”) with the other Ambassadors. Beneath 
flags opposite each “Court” stopped the pro- 
cession, while the Duke, or the foreign repre- 
sentatives, assigned the awards, Multitudinous 
(nearly 48,000, ) were the spectators, from every 
spot available, both within and without, all of 
the well-to-do classes. As a peace spectacle, it 
was touching, and made my own heart sad, 
when, I thought of the terrible strife on Ame-— 
rican soil. Our day of chastisement may be 
nearer than we believe; we had had severe 
scourgings—famine, cholera, and war, twice- 
repeated during the last sixteen years, but not 
civil war, and not invasion—the latter regard- 
ed as not impossible, some day. But thoughts 
like these, and the spirit-shadow of Albert the 
Good gliding by, were but transitory. It was 
a real holiday, without excess or coarseness, 
and the weather—generally so fickle for months 
past—was “huspicious and delightful. The 
garden scenes and spectacle, the machinery in 
motion in the great Western Annexe, sculp- 
ture, painting, music—not forgetting the Pacha 
of Egypt’s own band—precisely the same in 
blood as those who blew the trumpets of war 
in the pursuit of the Israelites by Pharaoh, 
when he said exultingly, ‘The wilderness hath 
shut them in’”—all these had a charm, which 
only could be realized by one who was present. 
But please accept this etching, for want of a 
better picture, and, with hearty salutations to 
all those families, especially the young people, 
who have wished in vain to cross the Atlantic, 
to see “La Grande Exposition De Londres,” in 
this year of grace, 1862. May “‘a good time” 
come for them, ere long. 

Mr. Peabody, the eminent American banker, 
has this week received public honours from 
the Lord Mayor and the Corporation of Lon- 
don. I was present at this scene also. It 
took place in the Guildhall, in the Court of the 
Lord Mayor and Oorporation—a noble apart- 
ment, rich in historic associations, and with 
paintings of sovereigns, and greater men un- 
crowned, such as Nelson, and others. Within 
this room illustrious men—generals, naviga- 
tors, men of renown in various departments— 
have received the gold box containing the 
parchment of honour, enrolling each among 
the citizens of London. But in many cases, 
with the gold box were presented also the 
emblazoned and enamelled sword, indicating 
that the great man of the hour had been a 
successful general or naval captain. Such 
were Wellington, Nelson, Clyde, Outram, in 
this very room hailed with acclamations. On 
Thursday last, however, it was a philanthro- 
pist and a real Anglo-Saxon American, whom 
the Corporation delighted to honour. Mr. 
Peabody, some six months ago, announced his 
intention of appropriating, not by legacy and 
bequest, but during his life, the sum of 
$750,000,. for the benefit of poor deserving 
persons in this metropolis, and that without 
reference to religious sect or political party. 
This noble purpose has been so far executed, 
that the money has been invested in the hands 
of trustees, including Lord Stanley, Sir Emer- 
son Tennant, and others. ; 

The presentation scene was very pleasing. 
The object of honour came up the Guildhall 
outside, amid the cheers of the people, and, 
accompanying the Lord Mayor, he passed up 
the floor amid the loud applause of the alder- 
men, common councilmen, and spectators pre- 
vious to his arrival. ‘The honourable Mr. 
Adams, with his two attachés, and several 
American ladies and gentlemen, took their 
seats near the Lord Mayor’s official chair. 
How deeply they were moved and gratified, as 
they saw the fine old man—benignity personi- 
fied, the cynosure of all eyes, and the object of 
universal regard! How eloquently, yet mo? in 
fulsome language, did the City Chamberlain 
do his part of the business of the day; and 
what a cheer rung out when he concluded with 
the words: 

“The poor your clients, and Heaven’s smile your fee.” 

. Mr. Peabody read, with deep emotion, an 
admirable reply. Among other things, he said 
that he had always found in this country a 
willing response to every expression of kind- 
ness and good feeling by Americans. This is 
strictly true; and amid cheers he added - 
“T join most sincerely in the hope that the 
present struggle in America will end in the 
triumph of liberty, and trust that my country 
may ever be governed in the same spirit which 
had animated the great Washington, and which 
also prevails in the minds of the people of 
England, under the guidance of their beloved 
Queen. I trust that England and America 
will ever be found going together, hand in 
hand, in promoting those interests of civiliza- 
tion and humanity which have ever been es- 
poused by these two great nations.” 

The presentation was followed by a magnifi- 
cent entertainment at dinner, by the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation, in the beautiful Egyp- 
tian Hall, Mansion House. I shall not dwell 
on the turtle soups, the generous wines, the 
exquisite cookery, the “loving cup” passed 
round after dinner from guest to guest, nor 
yet the speeches delivered. I shall! only quote 
the words used on the occasion by the Ameri- 
can Ambassador :—‘“ The city of London does 


honour to Mr. Peabody. And why? Because |. 
| Mr. Peabody does honour to human nature.” 


P.S. The marriage of Princess Alice (who 
clung to her dying father almost to the last, ) 
has been celebrated privately—the Queen still 
amourner. The Prince of Hesse is very esti- 
mable. The married pair will mainly reside 
in this country. D, 


CHARITY. 


Charity is a Christian grace. It was ex- 
ercised by Christ, who ‘left us an example 
that we should follow his steps,” and whom 
the Christian acknowledges to be his model; 
and it was exercised by his Apostles. He 
went about doing good, befriending the un- 
fortunate; and says Paul, ‘‘Whoso hath 
this world’s goods and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him, how dwelleth the love 
of God in him?”’ The very essence of true 
piety is benevolence—love to God, and love 
to man. Piety without benevolence is 
hypocrisy. If a person is pious, he will be 
humane, he will be affected by objects of 
distress, and will endeavour to relieve them. 
He will not be insensible and careless when 
appeals are made to him for suffering slaves, 
wounded soldiers, and perishing’ heathen, 
but will feel for them, and contribute of his 
sabstance for their wants. A portion of 
the money which God has given him will be 
judiciously disbursed in charity and alms. 
A distinguished preacher justly remarked: 
‘¢T doubt the conversion of the man whose 
is not Her- 
ald. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ANOTHER STANDARD-BEARER 


FALLEN. 


The Rev. J. C. Brown, D D., departed 
this life at Paducah, Keotucky, on the 
lith of July. On the 10th of March 
he received, unsought, a commission as 
chaplain of the 48th Regiment of Indiana 
Volunteers. A man of God, loving, above 
all things, to preach the gospel—a man of 
large experience, of very warm affections, 
of great practical tact, of untiring energy, 
of robust vigour and iron constitution, it 
was thought, by all who knew him, that he 
was peculiarly qualified to fill the post of 
chaplain as that post should be filled. He 
‘was unable to enter upon his duties as 
chaplain till the last of April. He then 
joined his regiment, and was with them 
in Northern Mississippi, until sickness 
from exposure and toil forced him to leave 
the camp. He arrived at Paducah, on the 
hospital boat, on the 8th of July, and 
found, in his brother-in-law’s family, all 
the care and help that affection could give. 
But disease continued its insidious ad- 
vance, and he sank under its power. In 
the providence of God, it was not per- 
mitted him to see any of his own family; 
but he left tender messages for them, and 
the rich legacy of faith; that he had ful- 
ness of peace through Jesus; that all was 
calm and serene, and not a cloud inter- 
vened between him and his Saviour. Thus 
has passed away, in the strength of his 
days, another of the standard-bearers of 
Israel; and thus has fallen another victim 
to the awful rebellion, that has brought 
upon the land such appalling woes. 

Dr. Brown was born at St. Clairsville, 
Ohio, October, 1815, and was in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. He graduated at 
Jefferson College, studied theology for two 
years in the Theological Seminary at Alle- 
gheny, and one year-at Columbia, South 
Carolina. He was licensed by Harmony 
Presbytery, South Carolina, in April, 1839. 
In the fall of 1839, he entered his field 
of labour in Northern Indiana, and was 
ordained an evangelist by the Presbytery of 
Logansport, in April, 1840. “He preached 
for twenty-one years in Valparaiso, and 
was greatly blessed of the Lord in his 
labours. He was instrumental in build- 
ing up there the largest Presbyterian 


church in Northern Indiana, and also in | 


organizing.a number of churches in the 
adjoining region. Before resigning his 
pastoral charge in Valparaiso, he initiated 
measures, which have resulted in the 
establishment of a Presbyterian institution 
of learning, which, though incorporated as 


a collegiate institute, it is expected will in | 


time attain the character and influence of a 
college proper. Two years ago the pas- 
toral relation with his church at Valparaiso 
was dissolved, that he might become the 
Agent of the Seminary of the North-west, 
and assist in carrying forward that great 
work of the Church. The troubles of the 
country, immediately subsequent to the 
Presidential election, hindered him from 
accomplishing any thing in this work. 
He then supplied the Pine Street Church 
in St. Lovis for sight months, with the 
abundant blessing of the Lord upon his 
labours. The desolation of the war pre- 
vented him from entering a new and hope- 
ful field of labour, proposed by the breth- 
ren of St. Louis for him. During the past 
winter he preached as supply to the 
church at South Bend. His labours there 
were also abundantly blessed, and with 
anxious expectation the church was await- 
ing his return tothem. But the Master 
has called him to the General Assembly 
and Church of the first-born in heaven. 
Many hearts will be smitten with sad- 
ness by the intelligence of our beloved 
brother’s death. The Lord hath taken 
him, a great labourer, from a harvest that 
is great, and where the labourers are few. 
A tender love of Jesus, great love to souls, 
simplicity in preaching, plainnoess and pun- 
gency, unquenchable zeal, and always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, were 
his characteristics. The Lord gave us his 
example, and by it, he’ being dead, yet 
speaketh. 


‘For the Presbyterian. 


SUSPENSION FROM THE MINISTRY. 


At an adjourned meeting of the Presby- 
tery of Winnebago, held at Cambria, Wis- 
consin, July 15th, Andrew Hardie was sus- 
pended from the gospel ministry, and the 
communion of the Church. 

H. M. Rospertson, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATIONS. 


The Rev. C. L. Thompson was installed 
pastor of the church of Janesville, Wiscon- 
sin, by the Presbytery of Milwaukie, on 
Wednesday, the 9th of July, the service 
being conducted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Kudobe, of West Granville, Vance, of 
Beaver Dam, and Buchanan, of Milwaukie. 
Also, by the same Presbytery, on Friday, 
the 11th of July, Mr.. Robert Beer was 
ordained, and installed pastor of the church 
of Beloit, Wisconsin, the Rev. Messrs. R. 
G. Thompson, of the Presbytery of Chicago, 
Professor Blaisdell, of the College of Beloit, 
C. L. Thompson apd Buchanan, of Mil- 
waukie, taking part of the service. 

These churches, though not large, are 
vigorous and united, and blessed with a 
highly acceptable and faithful ministry, 
have an encouraging prospect of growth 
and usefulness. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Rev. N. West, D.D., and the Church at 
Hestonville, Pennsylvania. 


The First Presbyterian congregation, 
Hestonville, Philadelphia, having learned 
with regret that our pastor, the Rev. Dr. 
West, is about to leave us, being called to 
another field of labour, viz.—that he has 
been appointed by the President of the 
United States to be chaplain to the United 
States Government Hospitals at Philadel- 
phia, this congregation is invited to unite 
with him in requesting Presbytery, at their 
next meeting, to dissolve the pastoral rela- 
tion; whereupon, it was unanimously 

fesolved, 1. To concur therein, and to 
present Presbytery and our own pastor each 
with a copy of the action of this congrega- 
tion. 

Resolved, 2. That it is with unmingled 
regret that we consent to part with our 
pastor, the Rev. Dr. West. 

Kesolved, 3. That nothing but the im- 
portance of the work to which he has been 
appointed, and our utter inability to afford 
him a sufficient amount of support, could 
reconcile us to the separation 

Resolved, 4. That the Rev. Dr. West 
being our first pastor, we look to him as 
our spiritual father, having been gathered 
together under his ministry as a congrega- 
tion, and nothing but the aforesaid reasons 
could induce us to consent to give up our 


tor. 

Resolved, 5. That we believe if accept- 
ability as'a preacher, soundness in doctrine, 
fidelity, diligence, integrity, self-denial, for- 
titude, love of order in the house of God, 
and true devotion to his Master’s work, be 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. _ 


| ministerial qualifications, our pastor will 


compure favourably with any of his brethren 

in the office of the ministry. 

Signed, Tuomas Laren, 
James Gray, 
Samvue. Cuesnvr. 
James Futron, 
Jaues McMvatie, 
Wittiam McGuire. 

The above paper being read, to the con- 
gregation, it was moved, and carried with- 


out any opposition, that it be presented to. 


Presbytery as the sense of this congrega- 
tion, just as it has been read and signed. 
Peter Fraiuey, Chairman, 
JAMES GRAY, Secretary. 
July 2d, 1862. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MY CROWN. 


When Christ shall appear as my Judge, 
and the rewarder of good and evil deeds, 
shall I receive at his hand a ‘crown of 
life’? Surely [ shall, if I continue « faith- 
ful to death.” Happy thought! to be 
crowned, not only heir, but possessor of 
.¢an inheritance incorruptible and undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away.”’ But here faith, 
ever on the alert to penetrate into things 
unseen, would examine that crown. And 
my eager soul asks if she sees in it any 
stars. A starless crown! Solemn reflec- 
tion! Saved ‘so as by fire’’—scarcely 
saved—just enough grace, faith, and energy 
of soul, to escape ruin myself, and enter 
into rest, without leading one poor soul 
thither. To be even saved at all, will be 
sufficient cause to excite praise and grati- 
tude in my soul, through ail eternity. But 


when I think of meeting from time to time, 


in those blissful regions, the honoured 
saints of all ages, and seeing on their heads 
crowns glistening with stars, and reflect 
that my own has none, methinks, if a blush 
could come on the cheek of one there, or 
envy enter into the breast, it would be then. 
But, further, when I think of casting that 
crown at my Saviour’s feet, and see his 
loving and forgiving eye rest upon it, how 
humiliating would be the thought, that I 
had done nothing for Him, who has done 
all things for me! H. 


INSTALLATIONS IN INDIANA. 


The Rev. P. B.-Cook was installed pas- 
tor of the Scaffuld Prairie Church, Green 
county, Indiana, on the fourth Sabbath of 
May. The Rev. S. M. McKee preached 
‘the sermon; Rev. H. B. Scott presided, 
-and then delivered a well-directed and 
forcible charge to the people; Rev. EK. B. 
Smith gave the charge to the pastor. The 
exercises were well received, and much 
enjoyed by the large assembly present upon 
the occasion. 

By the faithfulness of Mr. Cook, this 
field, in a very short time, has been warmed 
up into life and Christian activity, and now 
presents a large and interesting field of 
labour. He has a fine prospect of useful- 
ness in Green county, and for his success 
in the good work we extend to him our 
best wishes, and hope that God may con- 
tribute unto him and to the people of his 
charge an abundance of the gift of his 
Spirit. 

The Rev. Eli B. Smith was installed, on 
the second Sabbath of May, pastor of the old 
and long-established Presbyterian church, 
Vincennes, Indiana. In the absence of 
the Rev. Alexander Sterrett, appointed by 
Presbytery to preach the sermon, Rev. P. 
B. Cook preached a highly instructive ser- 
mon on the occasion to a large and atten- 
tive audience; the Rev. H. B. Scott pre- 
sided and gave the charge to the people; 
the Rev. P. B. Cook the charge to the pas- 
tor. The whole services were well received 
and highly appreciated by the large and 


‘respectable audience assembled on the oc- 


casion. Notwithstanding the division which 
has rent the church in times past, she is 
now in a more flourishing, united, and har- 
monious condition than for many years 
before. This, with the deep affection and 
hearty co-operation of all her members, 
together with the strong hold which her 
talented and eloquent pastor has upon the 
public mind, opens up a wide and interest- 
ing field of labour for the newly installed 
pastor. 


WAR NEWS. 


The past week has been unusually barren 
in military news. A few scouting expeditions 
have been sent out by General Pope, several 
skirmishes have taken place with guerillas in 
Kentucky, Missouri, and Tennessee, and the 
fleet before Vicksburg has occasionally bom- 
barded that ill-fated city. The iron-clad ram 
Arkansas (rebel) lies under the age of the 
batteries of the enemy, apparently but little 
injured from the various cannonadings which 
she has received, and it is feared may do much 
injury. It is said that Morgan, the guerilla 
captain, has left Kentucky, and is now in 
Tennessee. Nv movements are reported in. 
General Buell’s army, which is in South-East- 
ern Tennessee. | 

The following dispatch has been received 
from Missouri: 

Jefferson City, July 29.—Colongl Guitar, of 
the 9th Missouri regiment, reinforced by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Shaffer and Major Cald- 
well, of the 3d Iowa Cavalry, 650 strong, was 
attacked at Moore’s Mills, seven miles east of 
Fulton, yesterday, by a party of rebels under 
Porter and Cobb, 900 strong. After fighting 
till after four o’clock, P. M., the rebels were 
completely routed, with a loss of from 75 to 
100 killed and wounded, and one taken pris- 
oner. Colonel Guitar reports a loss of forty- 
five killed and wounded. He captured the 
enemy’s guns, ammunition, baggage, &c., in 
profusion. The officers and men _ behaved 
splendidly. Cobb is reported to have been 
killed. Colonel Guitar resumed the pursuit 
last night, and will fullow them closely. 

Another from Kansas is as follows: 

Leavenworth, July 27, 1862.—More reliable 
advices from the svuth state that our forces 
found Fort Gibson abandoned by the rebels. 
A reconnoissance showed them to be posted, 
5000 strong, under General Cooper, on the 
south bank of the Arkansas, at the mouth of 
Grand River. Their force is composed of 500 
Arkansians and 1000 Texans, with, two batter- 
ies of artillery, the remainder being Indians, 
mostly Choctaws and Creeks. The route from 
Fort Scott to Fort Gibson is entirely free from 
rebels, they having retreated across the Ar- 
kansas when our troops advanced. 


Geclesinstical Accord. 


On the 13th of July, the Rev. George Ains- 
lie was installed pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church, Rochester, Minnesota. Sermon and 
charge to the pastor by the Rev. Sheldon Jack- 
son, of La Crescent, Minnesota, and charge 
to the people by the Rev. D. C. Lyon, of 
Winona, Minnesota. 

The Rev. O. O. McClean, late of Middle- 
town, Pennsylvania, has been engaged to sup- 
ply the charch in Lewistowao, Pennsylvania, 
for three months. His post offive address is 
at the Jatter place. 

The Rev. R. Lewis McCune has received an 
invitation to take charge of the churches of 
Carmi and Graysville, Illinois. His address 
now is Carmi, White county, Illinvis. 

The post office address of the Rev. Adam 
Craig is changed from Foreston to Lime 
Springs, Howard county, Iowa. 


A Goop Way.—Nathaniel Howe, of 
Hopkinton, an eccentric clergyman of the 
Calvinistic school, once made an ordination 
prayer which contained the followiog valu- 
able hint as to the best mode of dealing 
with theological opponents :—‘‘O Lord, may 
thy young servant put down the Methodists, 
and Baptists, and Episcopalians, and Uni- 
versalists, by preaching better, and praying 
better, and living better than they!” 


Baling Elders. 


Foreign Ftems.. 


Toe Mapiat In ENGLAND.—At a meet- 
ing of the (Evangelical Alliance) Commit- 
tee of Council, on the 5th of June, Signor 
Madiai was introduced to the Committee. 
It is well known that he and his wife, Rosa 
Madiai, were, a few years since, by the 
combined efforts of the Evangelical and 
Protestant Alliances, liberated from impri- 
sonment, to which they had been condemned 
for the gospel’s sake. Francesco expressed 
the sincere gratitude which, he said, he 
stiltstrongly feels towards the Evangelical 
Alliance for this successful effurt on behalf 
of his wife and himself, and he stated that 
he daily remembers the Alliance in his 
prayers He gave an account of the meet- 
ings held in Florence, in April last, for 
united prayer on behalf of the persecuted 
brethren in Spain; and in reply to inquiries 
put to bim by the Chairman, Colonel Walk- 
er, who has himself recently visited Italy, 
interesting information was obtained of the 
state of religion in Florence. In referring 
to the case of Matamoros and his fellow suf- 
ferers, Madiai, as mizht be expected, mani- 
fested a strong feeling of sympathy with 
them. One who has himself been bound 
with the chain of persecution, can feel as 
none others can for brethren in the Lord 
who are now suffering bonds and imprison- 
ment for the sake of their religion.— Zvan- 
gelical Christendom. 


THe or THE Hoty SEPULCHRE. 
—It is said that, in consequence of the de- 
mand made by France and Russia to the 
Porte, for authorization to repair the cupola 
of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, those 
countries have sent an architect to Jerusa- 
lem to examine the general state of the 
building. It appears, from the report of 
the two scientific men charged with that 
mission, that not only the cupola requires 
immediate repairs, but that the walls on 
which it is built are in an insecure state, 
and must be reconstructed ; also that repairs 
are indispensable in other parts of the 
building. 


Money.—The sums remit- 
ted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer by 
persons unknown, for conscience’ sake, in 
the course of the financial year 1861-2, 
amounted to $37,865. This annual item in 
the finance accounts is chiefly maintained 
by the income tax helping to “make the 
strait way yet straiter.”’ There is another 
remarkable item in the accounts for the 
past year, the sum of $1663 was repaid to 
the Committee of Council on Education by 
teachers who have quitted their professions, 
‘‘in respect of the expeuses of their train- 
ing.” : 

GREAT INCREASE OF DisTRESS IN MAN- 
CHESTER.—We regret to state, says a late 
Kaglish paper, that now for several weeks 
past the distress which has prevailed in the 
cotton manufacturing districts fur so many 
months has been gradually increasing, es- 
pecially in Manchester. Since last Tues- 
day the increase in both those working 
short time agd those totally out of employ- 
ment, has alarming. The returns, 


compiled by order of Captain Palin, the 


chief constable, which returns are made up 
to yesterday (Tuesday) morning, give the 
following results :—Persous working short 
time 15,632, as against 14,746 in the pre- 
vious week; and persons totally unemployed 
8682, as against 8008 in the previous week. 


GREEK Circus.—A discovery is said to 
have just been made at Marseilles of the 
ruins of a Greek circus. 


Recium Donum.—Of the sum total— 
$207,338—paid annually out of the Trea- 
sury to Presbyterians and Unitarians in 
Ireland, $1250 is handed over to six theo- 
logical professors at Belfast. Dr. Henry 
Cooke receives $1500 a year for distributing 
the Regium Donum amongst the Presbyte- 
rian professors and ministers subscribing 
the Westminster Confession of Faith; and 
Dr. Henry Montgomery $1150 for distrib- 
uting it among the Unitarians 


Carey’s Lap-ston£.—The lap stone used 
by the missionary pioneer, Dr. William 
Carey, when he was a shoemaker, is now 
among the highly valued relics at Stepney 
College, Eagland. When Carey was in- 
sulted by the Ldinburgh Review as “a 
cobbler,” it little reflected that his very 
lap-stone would become famous over all the 
earth. 


Wuat Is Deato?—Lately, in a Deaf 
and Dumb [Institution, while the pupils 
were being examined, the question was put, 
‘‘What is death?” After several suitable 
replies had been given, one of the deaf 
mutes took his slate and wrote as follows: 
‘On the 14th December, 1861, Principal 
Cunningham died, saying, ‘I am quietly 
going home.’ ”’ 

Great Revivat Meetinas —A large 
out-door meeting was held at Huntly, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, on a recent Wednes- 
day, in the Castle Park, near the residence 
of the Duchess of Gordon, who is under- 
stood to be a principal promoter of the 
movement. General Anderson of Edin- 
burgh presided, and many ministers and 
laymen of different denominations in the 
locality, and from a distance, took part in 
the exercises. These consisted of the sing- 
ing of hymns, with prayers and addresses. 
The nuwber of visitors present was no fewer 
than about 5000. The weather was favour- 
able, and the proceedings were marked by 
quiet 4nd decorum. Another meeting was 
subsequently held on the same spot. The 
Karl of Aberdeen, Professor Simpson of 
Edinburgh, and others took part. 


THe Carpross Case.—The case of Mr. 
MeMillan, late minister of the Free church 
at Cardross, against the General Assembly 
of the Free Church of Scotland, has been 
decided in the first division of the Court of 
Session. Their Lordships, by a majority, 
dismissed the action of the pursuer in its 
present form, holding that the General As- 
sembly was not a body which could be com- 
petently sued for damages for a sentence 
pronounced by a majority of ‘that body. 
Lord Deas dixsented from the opinion of 
the other two judges. 


New Free Cuurca or Caatate.—The 
foundation-stone of the Free church of Cra- 
thie, was laid on Tuesday, the 15th of July, 
by the Earl of Dalhousie. The site was 
granted by the late Prince Consort shortly 
before his lamented death, and the signing 
of the lease was one of the last acts of his 
useful Witness. 


PROSECUTION OF Essays AND REVIEWS. 
—The London Morning Star says:—“ It is 
generally reported in circles likely to be 
well informed upon the matter, that there 
will be no further progress in the legal pro- 
ceedings which have been taken against 
two of the writers of Essays and Reviews, 
the Rev. Dr. Rowland Williams, vicar of 
Broad Chalke, and the Rev. H. B. Wilson, 
rector of Great Stanghton.”’ 


ApMIRAL Durr’s Bequest For Scrip- 
TURE ReapDERS.—At a meeting of the 
Aberdeen (Scotland) Town Council recent- 
ly, a report on this subject was presented. 
It showed that the sum of $5000 had been 
bequeathed by Admiral Duff for the ap- 
pointment of a Scripture reader for the city ; 


that the person so elected should be a mem-— 


ber of the Established Church, and be under 
the direction of the city clergy. After de- 
ducting the usual taxes on such amounts, 
the sum was reduced considerably; but has 
since, by interest, been augmented to $5400. 
After some conversation, it was agreed to 
remit the matter to the Kducation Commit- 
tee, with power to advertise for a competent 
person. 


Goop Apvice.—Cold water is used and 
prescribed much more than formerly, though 
many would think a physician not worth 
sending fur who should prescribe so simple 
a remedy. Abernethy’s advice to one of 


his wealthy patients was, “Let your ser- 
vants bring to you three of four puilsful of 
water, and put it into a wash tub; take off 
your clothes, get into it, and you’ll recover.” 
‘‘ This advice of yours seems very much like 
telling me to wash myself,” said the patient. 
Well,” said Abernethy, “it is open to that 
objection.” 


General Items. 


New Mission.—A_ new mission in Italy 
is prujected, under the auspices of the 
Anterican and Foreign Christian Union. 
The United Presbyterian Church is to fur- 
nish the missionary, and the Christian 
Union assumes the direction of his labours, 
and the providing for his support. The 
Rev. William G. Moorehead having been 
unanimously appointed by the General 
Assembly to this service, has signified his 
acceptance of the appointment, and, Provi- 
dence perwitting, will leave this country on 
his mission about the first of September. 


TERRIBLE MorTALity.—Between May 
29th and July 16th, 1862, the family of 
Mr. Jacob Hauser, of Lycoming county, 
Pennsylvania, lost eight children, all by 


-diptheria. 


Proressor oF Elec- 
toral College of the Missouri Synod have 
unanimously proposed the name of the Rev. 
EK. A. Brauer, pastor of the First German 
Lutheran church of Pittsburg, to the con- 
gregations of that Synod for election to the 
second Professorship of Theology in Con- 
cordia College, St. Louis, Missouri. The 
failing health, and the multiplicity of the 
Rev. Professor Walter’s labours, has made 
such an election necessary. 


BENEVOLENT.—The Hon. Amos Kendall 
has signalized his benevolence, by furnish- 
ing a new religious organization in Wash- 
ington, kaown for the present as the Sixth 
street Baptist church, $10,000 for eight 
years without interest, to aid in the erection 
of a house of worship; and $25,000 in stock 
of the American Telegraph Company, $1500 
of the annual income from which is to be 
applied towards the payment of the salary 
of the pastor (the Rev. J. Spencer Kennard), 
and the remainder to a sinking fund for the 
extinguishment of the $10,000 as debt at 
the end of eight years. 


AccepTANCE:—The Rev. William H. 
Campbell, DD., has consented to accept 
the Presidency of Rutgers College. He 
will also continue to occupy his present 
chair in the Theological Seminary until 
the meeting of the next Synod. 


STATISTICS OF THE NEW-SCHOOL PREs- 


| BYTERIAN CotUrcH —The number of Sy- - 


nods is the same as last year—twenty two— 
and of Presbyteries one hundred and four, 
with a membership, according to the reports 
received from the churches, of 135 454. 
The additions to the churches during the 
past year were 3995 on examination, and 
3852 on certificate. Of baptisms, 1276 
were of adults, and 3205 of infants. The 
number of churches in connection with 
the General Assembly is 1466, of ministers 
1555, licentiates ‘151, candidates for the 
ministry 244. 


GENEROUS GIFTs.—Bishop Hamline, of 
the Methodist Church, before he came to 
Iowa, made munificent grants fur two col- 
leges west of the Mississippi, that at Mount 
Vernon and that of Red Wing, of $25,000 
each. He took great interest in the Iowa 
Wesleyan University, drew up an admirable 
plan for paying its debt, subscribed and 
paid $1000 on the subscription issued, be- 
sides several hundred dollars to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 


SHREWD.—Dr. W , On one occasion 
received no fee for marrying a parsimoni- 
ous couple, and meeting them several 
months after at a social gathering, took up 
their baby, and exclaimed, “I believe I 
have a mortgage on this child!’ Baby’s 
papa, rather than have an explanation be- 
fore the company, quietly handed over a 
five dollar bill. 


THe Broap Scorca 
New York L£vangelist' quotes a passage 
from a letter written to the Scottish Ameri- 
can, by a native of Scotland, which is a 
very good specimen of the broad Highland 
dialect. It is as follows:—‘*We hae got 
ovt a very clever chaplin noo, they ca him 
Rev. J. C. Wyatt, I think, an he gees us 
sum very gude sermons, and hees real weel 
liked by the sogers. Last Sabbath day he 
preached aboot Akin stealing the Babylon- 
ish garment, an that sin o’ his being the 
cause 0’ the defeat o’ the children o’ Israel, 
and he said, at the same time, that he thocht 
if the same crime was brocht against oor 
sogers there wud be mair than. yae Akin 
found amang us. I think he hit the nail 
on the head that time, for I thocht that I 
saw sum o’ them look as if their conshunses 
check’t them at the time.” 


Domestic Hews. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE UNITED States 
Surreme Court.—Congress has passed an im- 
portant bill, re-casting the judicial districts, 
which are presided over by different Justices 
of the Supreme Court. Those districts will 


hereafter stand as follows: 


lst.—New England, (most) Justice Nathan 
Clitfurd. 

2i.—New York and Vermont, Justice Sam- 
uel Nelson. 

3dd.—Pennsylvania and New Jersey, Justice 

Robert C. Grier. r 

4th.—Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, Chief Justice Ruger B. Taney. 

dth.—Svouth Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi, Justice James M. 
Wayne. 

6th. — Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, Ken- 
tucky, and Tennessee, Justice Juho Catron. 

7th.—Ohio and Indiana, Justice Noah H. 
Swayne. 

8th.— Michigan, Wisconsin, and Illinois, 

9th.—Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, and Minne- 
sota, Justice Samuel F. Miller. 


Deata oF EX-PRESIDENT VaN Buren.—Ex- 
President Martin Van Buren died at his resi- 
dence in Kinderhook, New York, on Thursday, 
July 24. He entered political life in 18135, 
was Attorney-General of the State of New 
York, United States Senator and Governor of 
the State, and was then appointed Secretary 
of State by General Jackson. He wus elected 
Vice-President in 1832, and President of the 
United States in 1836. He served but one 
term, and then retired to private life. He was 
in the seventy-ninth year of his age at the 
time of his death. . 


A New Hospirat Site.—Point Lookout, at 
the junction of the Potomac river and the 
Chesapeake Bay, known as a ‘remarkably 
healthy locality, about eighty-five miles from 
Washington, has been selected for hospital 
purposes, and it is said from four to five 
thousand patients will be accommodated there. 
re to be supplied to the point six times 
a week. 


Dry Goovs.—The New York dry goods 
importers have declined to make sales except 
in small luts, and credits are at an end till 
the prices of exchange will allow them to 
know what goods are worth. 


Tue Crops 1n farmers in 
the southern part of Illinois are now in the 
midst of their harvest. It is thought that the 
quality of the new wheat was never better, 
and the yield is abundant. 


ExportaTion oF Burrer.—The exports of 
butter from the United States- are very large. 
Last week the steamer City of Washington, 
which left New York for Liverpool, took 8300 
firkins, and the Ariel, for California, 2150 
firkins, making in these two veisels 10,450. 
These firkins nett 100 pounds each. 


Appress or Letrers.—Letters of inquiry, 
relating to the pay of soldiers in hospitals 
or on furlough, should be addressed to the 
Paymaster-General; relating to back pay and 
$100 bounty of deceased soldiers, to the 
Second Auditor; relating to pay of deceased 
teamsters, or other employees of the Quarter- 
master’s Department, and for pay for horses 
killed or lost in the service, to the Third 


Fourth Auditor; about soldiers in the army, 
to the Adjutant-General. 


A Warntna.—The Boston Post says that a 


lady at the West End was fast going into a 
decline, on account of sleeping in a room in 
which there were highly-coloured green paper 
hangings on the walls. The doctur found out 
the cause; the room was stripped of the hang- 
ings, and the lady at once began to recover. 


the new counter- 
feits which are going the rounds are the fol- 
lowing:—Farmers’ Bank, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania—10’s altered from 1’s; cattle in 
water; female on the right, locomotive on the 
left. Bank of Newark, Delaware—2’s spuri- 
ous—vig., men and girls harvesting, ox team, 
&v.; boys and sheaf on right, farm on left. 


Peacnes.—The Chicago (Illinois) Tribune |: 


is informed, by a gentleman who has just 
returned from St. Juseph, Michigan, (opposite 
Chicago, on the lake,) that the prospect is, 
that the extensive peach orchards of that 
region will yield the largest croup known in 
any previous year. 


Foreign Mews. 


FROM EUROPE. 


The latest foreign advices are by the steamers 
Etna and Edinburgh. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The steamships Jura and China arrived out on 

the 13th of July. Their news was received in 
England with a great deal of interest. 
- The fight before Richmond was eagerly canvass- 
ed. Some of the journals regard it as a great re- 
verse for the North, and reproach the United States 
government for treating it in any other light. 
Others contend that General McClellan has sus- 
tained no serious disaster—is, indeed, practically 
nearer to Richmond, and may congratulate himseif 
on the greatest and most successful operation of 
the war. Hopes are freely expressed that more 
pacific counsels will soon prevail at Washington. 

The London Times is particularly bitter and sar- 
castic in its comments, and treats the matter as a 
decided rebel victory. It thinks that there are 
good evidences in the North that the beginning of 
the end is not far off. In another article, the 7'imes 
denounces the insolence of General Butler in his 
intercourse with the foreign Consuls, and says that 
this is not the way to conciliate neutrals and supe- 
riors, and he should consider whether he is not 
doing more harm than good to the Federal cause. 

The London Morning Post says that aflairs are 
approaching the crisis which will necessitate some 
decided course on the part of the Federals. Neu- 
trals cannot much longer remain passive spectators. 
The great question is, When shall the South be 
considered to have vindicated its rights to recogni- 
tion? It points to the past policy of England in 
recognizing a successful opposition, and says, if the 
North would take the initiative, and sail with the 
current which it cannot stem, it might be saved 
the disagreeable necessity of discharging a most 
disagreeable duty. 

The London Daily News points out what would 
be the feelings of England if it was situated like 
the North, and argues that secession will be crush- 
ed out at all hazards. 

In the House of Commons, Mr. Forster gave 
notice that when Mr. Lindsey’s motion for the 
recognition of the South came up, he would move 
an amendment, pledging the Honse to sustain the 
government in the policy of non-intervention. 

There was increasing distress in the manufac- 
turing districts of Eng’and, and it had attracted the 
attention of Parliament. 

It is officially announced that there is no foun- 
dation for the report that the Prince of Wales was 
about to visit Russia. He accompanies the Queen 
to Balmoral, and will remain some weeks in the 
Highlands. Prince Alfred had rejoined his ship, 
the St. George. The Viceroy of Egypt had been 
entertained at a grand banquet, given by the 
United Service Club. The Duke of €ambridge 
presided. The distribution of prizes to the suc- 
cessful competitors at the great rifle matches at 
Wimbledon, was made by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, at the Crystal Palace, on the 14th ult. A 
fire had occurred in London, more destructive in 
its results than any that has taken place since the 
great fire in 1860. The floor cloth manufactory 
of Messrs. Chorley, the great drapery establish- 
ment of Messrs. Harvey, and the surrounding 
buildings, were damaged to the extent of $750,000. 


FRANCE. 


In regard to the harvest in France, a Paris let- 
ter says:—“The hopes of a superabundant, and 
even an early harvest have vanished, and it will 
be fortunate if we have a very ordinary yield. 
Prices have risen in almost all the provincial mar- 


kets. A rise at Marseilles is owing to the numer- 


ous orders from the interior.” Two new dukes 
are spoken of—namely, MM. Walewski and Per- 
signy. A fleet of government steamers is about 
to be despatched for the India and China seas, for 
post and trading purposes. These vessels will 
convey. goods and passengers to the Cape, Mauri- 
tius, Ceylon, Calcutta, Singapore, Hong Kong, and 
Shanghae. The Paris correspondent of the Lon- 
don Herald, in commenting on the reported 
arrangements between France and Prussia re- 
specting the Italian and other questions, says: 
“Although France may give several special rea- 
sons for quitting the alliance with England, it 
must not be forgotten that at present Russia is 
powerless, and France is purse-bound—both excel- 
lent reasons, which should allay the fears to which 
the understanding between Paris and St. Peters- 
burg has given rise.” 


ITALY. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 14th ult, a 
discussion took place on the explanations requested 
of the speech delivered by Garibaldi at Palermo. 
In addition to requesting explanations of the Gov- 
ernment respecting the presence of Garibaldi in 
Sicily, and of the speeches delivered by him, con- 
taining offensive allusions to the Emperor of the 
French, Signors Alfieri and Boggia asked the Presi- 
dent of the Council whether measures had been 
taken to prevent private individuals assuming the 
initiative in acts calculated to compromise the 
complete unification of the country? Signor Ra- 
tazzi regretted the offensive language that had 
been used with regard to the Emperor of the 
French. The journey of Garibaldi in Sicily had 
been undertaken: without the knowledge of the 
Government. Signor Ratazzi further stated that a 
despatch had been sent to the Prefect of Palermo, 
requesting him to explain his presence during the 
delivery of the speech. The Government would 
take measures in future to prevent such enterprises 
compromising the safety of the State. Signor 
Crispi said that the recall of Pallavicino from 
Palermo would occasion a civil war. In a speech, 
which was considered a parliamentary triumph, 
Ratazzi protested against the promulgation of such 
atheory. This incident is thought to consolidate 
the Government, and to display the wisdom of the 
policy adopted by the great Liberal party. 


AUSTRIA. 


Count Rechberg had announced in the Upper 
House of the Reichsrath, that Austria proposes to 
enter the- Zolvereinu, and that she bas for that pur- 
pose subniutted a preliminary treaty to the States 
comprising that uniun, The Austrian Guzetle, as a 
sort of indirect response to the recogmition of Ltaly 
by Prussia, ostentatiously announées that the Em- 
peror of Austria had received Barou Winspear, to 


deliver his letters of credence as Neapolitan Minis- 


ter to Vienna. 


PRUSSIA. 

In the Chamber of Deputies, the Minister of 
War had introduced a biil for an extraordinary 
credit, to enable Prussia to extend her naval furce, 


TURKEY. 


A telegram of the 11th ult, from Cettigne, states 
that,on the previous day, Dervisch Pasha, who had 
entered Montenegro at the head of three thousand 
men, was defeated near Stelze, by Marko. The 
Turkish loss was considerable. Telegrams via 
Jcutan state, on the contrary, that the Turks, be- 
tween the 6th and 12th ult. had met with a 
series of successes in their various encounters with 
the Montenegrins, and had effected a junction of 
the two armies under Dervisch Pasha and Abdi 
Pasha. A dispatch from Constantinople says that 
the repairs of tne Church of the Holy Sepulchre, at 
Jerusalem, had been commenced. The works are 
to be executed at the joint expense of France, Rus- 
sia, and Turkey. 


INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA. 


The overland mail had reached England. The 
dates are Calcutta, June 9; Hong Kong, May 27; 
and Melbourne, May 26. 

The heat in Northern India had been terrific. 
The political, and even the commercial world, had 
been in a state of collapse, and, partly as the result 
of this, the most alarming rumours had been flying 
about. The local press fanned these alarms, while 
the native press extended the excitement. It is 
asserted that there never was less cause for alarm, 
but stern watchfulness is, however, thought ad visa- 
ble. Prayers were recited weekly at the Moham- 
medan mosque of Tippo Sultan, at Calcutta, for the 
destruction of the infidels, imploring that their wo- 
men may be brought to shame, and their children 
rendered orphans. 

From China we learn that, in the attack upon 
Ningpo, a pirate chief and his fleet assisted the 
French and Enylish in restoring it to the Imperial- 
ists. The resuit of the action in which the French 
Admiral was killed is not known. At Kahding 
the report received is that the rebels have re-cap- 
tured one of the stockades and part of the city, 
inflicting heavy loss upon the Imperialists, and 


with Shanghai. Near Woosung the rebels had 
attacked a one gun fort held by the French, and 
had taken it, but it was gallantly re-taken by the 
French party. Other small successes on the part 
of the Taepings are also recorded. 

According to the Auckland News of the 7th of 
May, there is no fear of any immediate re com- 
mnencement of hostilities in New Zealand. The 
accounts from Orayo state that,owing to the winter 
season, the exports of geld had dwindled from 
12,000 ounces to between 3000 and 4000 ounces. 

A Bombay telegram, of June 27, mentions that 
a battle had been fought between the troops of gle 
ruler of Herat and those of Dost Mahomed. The 
latter lost many chiefs of noie. No particulars re- 
ceived, 


Married. 


On the 17th of July, by the Rev. 
Ainslie, Mr. E. Miss ‘Mane 
Fietcoer; and Mr. Henry Graves to Miss 
Soraia Fvetcuer, all of Rochester, Minnesota. 

July 2st, at the residence of the bride’s father, 
near Horicon, Wisconsin, by the Rev. J. H. Car 
penter, Dr. C. D. Davis, Assistant Surgeon of the 
Wisconsin Regiment, to Miss Exiza J. 

ROFT. 


In Muncy, Pennsylvania, on the 17th inst., by 
the Rev. William Life, the Rev. Joun C. Tarzor, 
of Sweden, New York, to Miss 8. J. McCarnrick, 
of Prattsburg. New York. 

On the 3d of June, by the Rev. T. M. Crawford, 
Jacos W. Oumsteap to Susan Evisaseta Ler, 
all of Peachbottom, Pennsylvania; and on the 
25th of July, Wittiam C. Roperrs, of Merionith- 
shire North Wales, to Anna Wituiaus, of Carnar- 
vonshire. 

On the 22d of July, by the Rev. William H. 
Dinsmore, Dr. R. W. eg Surgeon in the United 
States Army, to Miss Mary Esrxets, both of 
Shepherdstown, Cumberland county, Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

On June 15th, by the Rev. Robert Gamble, 
Caarces G, to Estuer Miuusr, of Phila- 
delphia. On June 25th, by the same, ALEXANDER 
Suannon to Jans Les, of Philadelphia. On the 
same day, by the same, Hvuew Saannon to Han- 
NaH Dicxson, of Philadelphia. On July 3d, by 
the same, Marrarw Duatap to Matitpa Suep- 
HARD, Of Philadelphia. On July 17th, by the 
same, James Ramsay to Susanna CaawrorD, of 
Philadel phia. 


Obituary. 


[All Obituaries over three lines to be paid for in advance 
five cents for every line, nine words to a line.) 


Died, in the City of New York, at the residence 
of her son, Aaron B. Belknap, on July 20th, Mrs. 
MARY J. L. 8& BELKNAP, widow of Aaron 
Belknap, of Newburgh, New York, aged ninety- 
one yeurs. 


ELIZABETH, eldest daughter of J. W. and JULIA 
P. SUTHERLAND, aged three years three months 
and twenty days. 

-Died, in Richmond, at Libby Tobacco Ware- 
house, June 30th, Second Lieutenant JULIUS A. 
SMITH, Company B, 85th Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteers, third son of the Rev. Dr. Smith 
of Canonsburgh, Pennsylvania. He was wounded. 
in the right side of the chest, at the battle of 
Seven Pines, on May 3lst, and taken prisoner. * 

Died, in Springfield, Ohio, on Tuesday, June 
30th, WILLIAM McMEEN, in the fifty-second 
year of his age. The deceased was born in Ly- 
coming county, Pennsylvania, and was the eldest 
son of Colonel John McMeen. At an early age 
he came under strong religious impressions, and 
dedicated himself to a covenant-keeping God. 
Having “witnessed a good confession” for many 
years, his end was peace His favourite theme 
in religion was. the knowledge-surpassing love of 
God; and his favourite passage of Scripture, the 
intercessory prayer of Christ. The- fast word 
spoken to his pastor, was an assent to that com- 
torting assurance, * To depart and be with Christ 
is far batter;” and very near the-end he ex- 
claimed, “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly!” 
Truly, Jesus “having loved hisown,” loveth them — 
**to the end.” Pastor. 

Died, tuly 14th, of pulmonary consumption, at 
his country residence, near Woodside, Virginia, 


JOUN P. BYRNE, of Morgautown, Virginia, 


aged fifty years and six months. Thus has the 
Church on earth lost another of its_ pillars —an- 
other tried servant of God has passed from the 
conflict to the rest—from the cross to the crown. | 


left a better record behind them. Humble end 
self-distrustful, but strong in the Lord; courteous, 
forgiving, and noble, he was a bright example of 
the Christian. Naturally diffident, none but 
those who knew him intimately could appreciate 
his worth; but those who were thus favoured, 
will ever cherish his memory with ‘the greatest 
respect and affection. For many years he had 
been a ruling elder—first in the church of King- 
wood, afterwards of Morgantown; and, as far #s 
feeble health wouJd permit, he faithfully dis- 
charged the responsible duties of that office. Al- 
though for a long time in feeble health, his death 
was sudden, but calm and peaceful. He was not 
permitted, in his dying hour, to give expression 
to his faith and hope; but they that knew him in 
life, and then saw that placid countenance and 
sweet smile in death, cannot but feel that they 
betokened the rest of one who sleeps in Jesus, to 
wake on the resurrection morn to the full glories 
of heaven.— Communicated. * 


Hotices. 


NOTICE.—The Committee, appointed by the 
last General Assembly, to exqmine the affairs of 
the Board of Publication, will convene at the 
Rooms, No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday, the 16th of September, at ten o’clock, 
A. M. “All persons, from any part of the 
Church, shall bave full opportunity, either in 
person or by writing, to present to the Committee 
any objections or doubts they may entertain In 
regard to the plans and or of the Board.” 

y order of the General Assembly. 
Caaaves C. Beatty, Chairman. 
fraz~ Editors of Presbyterian papers please give 
this notice an early insertion. 


SYNOD OF BUFFALO.—The Synod of Buffalo 
will meet in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Phelps, Ontario county, New York, on Thursday, 
the 21st inst., at half-past seven o’clock, P. M. 

A. G. Haux, Stated Clerk. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—By special request, 
the Treasurer of the Board of Foreign Missions 
acknowledges the receipt of One Hundred Dollars 
from “an Elder of the West Arch Street Presby- 
terian Church, Philadelphia.” = | 

Mission-House, New York, July 29, 1862. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner or 


be open for public worship every Sunday Morn- 
ing, at half- past ten o’clock, during the summer. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA.—This Church wilNbe closed for sev- 
eral weeks. Due notice will be given of the re- 
sumption of the usual services. 


SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
PHILADELPHIA.—This Church will be closed 
until the second Sabbath (the 14th) of September, 
for the purpose of undergoing necessary fe 


WEST ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH —Corner of Arch and Exghtesnth Streote, 
Philadelphia.—The second service upon the Lord’s 
day in this Church will, untal further notice, be 
held at four o’clock, P. M. 

WEST SPRUCE STRE&T PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURUH.—The Rev. John M. Dickey, D.D., will 
preach in the West Spruce Street Presbyterian 
Charch, corner of Spruce and Seventeenth streets, 
Philadelphia, to-morrow (Sabbath) Morning, the 
3d iust., at half-past ten o'clock. 


THE SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH — 
Spruce street above Third, Philadelpha.— Rev. 
N. W. Conxutne, Pastor—Will be open every 


Sabbath during the summer. Preaching in the 

Morning at half-past ten o’clock, in the 

Evening at eight o’clock. | 


BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING—Held daily from’ twelve to one 
o’clock, in the Sansom Street Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia. All who 
can make it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friends of those who have 
entered the Army are invited to attend. Prayer 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their families. 


MERICAN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU— 
No. 561 Broadway, New - York.—Schools 
and Families furnished with competent Teachers, 
Parents with School Circulars, (gratuitously,) 
and competent Teachers with positions. Teachers 
of Music and Ornamentals wan 
References.—Rev. T. L. Cuyler, Professors Boyd, 
Calkins, and Phelps, aud Harper Brothers. 
aug 2—4teow SMITH, WILSON & CO. 


EW MUSIC-BOOK.—Chureh Choirs, and all 
others wishing for a New First ciass Book 
of Church Music, are invited to examine 
THE TABERNACLE. 

A new book of Hymn Tunes, Chants, Anthems, 
&c. By B. F. Baker and W. O. Perkins. Price 
Eight Dollars per Dozen. a 
The Publishers, in offering this new work, 

leave to say that it has enlisted the best efforts 

its able and experienced authors, and will be 
found most admirably adapted to the wants of 

Choristers and Choirs in Churches of every 

denomination. 
je Send to the Publishers for @ Circular de- 

scriptive of the Work. A sample copy forwarded, 
post-paid, for One Dollar. 


TICKNOR & FIELDS, Publishers. 
No. 135 Washington street, Buston, Maes. 


aug 2—2t 


Died, at Kirkwood, Missouri, July 13th, FANNY ~ 


Few men have lived a more blameless life—few , 


Eighth and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will 
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CROWDED 


bill. 


_ and as he 


STREET. 


Jet me move slowly through the street, 
Milled with an ever-shifting train, 
the cound of steps that beat 
The murmariag walks like aatamn rain. 


- How fast the flitting figures come! 


» The mild, the fierce, the stony face— 


bright with thoughtless smiles, and some 


© Where secret tears have left their trace, 


They pase to toil, to strife, to rest— 
«To halle in which the feast is spread— 


fo chambers where the funeral guest 
silence sits beside the dead. 


And some to bappy homes repair, 
«Where children, pressing cheek to cheek, 
With mate caresses shall declare 

"Phe tenderness they cannot speak. 


And eome, who svalk in calmness bere, 


Shall shudder as they reach the door 
Where one who made their dwelling dear— 
“ Its flower, ite light, is seen no more. 


. Youth, with pale cbeek and slender frame, 
* And dreams of greatness in thy eye! 


Go’st. thou to build an early name, 
Or carly in the task to die? 


Keén sou of trade, with eager brow! 
‘Who is now flattering in thy snare? 

Thy golden fortunes, tower they now, 

‘Or molt the glittering spires in air? 


Who of this crowd, to-night shall tread 
The dance, till daylight gleam again? 

Who sorrow o’er the untimely dead? 
Who writhe in throes of mortal pain? 


Some, femine-struck, shall think how long 


, dark. bours—bow slow the light; 
come, who flaunt amid the throng, 


~~ Shall hide in dens of shame to-night. 


Where bis tasks or pleasures call, 
They pass, sod heed each other not. 

There is who héeds, who holds them all 
In his large love and boundless thought. 


These straggling tides of life that seem 

In wayward, aimless course to tend, 
Are eddies to the mighty stream 
That rolls to ite appointed end. 


SOWING BESIDE ALL WATERS. 


**{;o0d morning, Parson Hubbard: I 
called to bring a little bill which I have 
against you. If it’s convenient, I should 
lke to have you settle it, as I am going out 
of town to-morrow ” 

The minister looked as if a blow had 
strack him. He knew what Daniel Clark’s 
bill was for. As a stone-mason the man 
had been employed to lay the brick in 
Mrs. Hubbard’s grave! It had hurt the 
feelings of the mourning husband that so 
wicked a man had been engaged to do it. 
Bat he had been assured by his deacons 
that Danie! Clark was a good workman, and 
that no one else could be found to perform 
the labour in season. Mr. Hubbard hoped 
that he should not see the man himself, and 
for that purpose had requested his friend, 
Deacon Ward, to settle with him; but the 
deacon being absent when Mr. Clark hap- 


| i to want the: money, the latter went 


ectly to the minister. 
Mr. Hubbard knew the man as a bold 
transgressor, and was loth to connect him 


#with any ministration’ to his lamented dead. 


But Dan Clark had no soft scruples, and 


immediately tendered the bill of which he 


had spoken. 

‘‘T¢ is two dollars, I believe,”’ said the 
minister, without opening the paper. ‘ Here 
is your money, Mr. Clark.” 

_ “Yes, thank you,” replied the mason, as 
the amount was laid in his hand; “you see, 
Parson,” he added, apologetically, ‘I should 
not have called for the money so soon, only 
I am going away, and may be gone a year 
or two, and I didn’t know as I should find 
you here when I came back: ministers don’t 
stay always in one place, you know.” 

A serious thought flashed upon Mr. Hub- 
bard—a thought which conquered his repul- 
sion to Daniel Clark, and warmed his heart 
to duty toward him. He spoke quickly and 
earnestly. | 

“You did right, Mr. Clark, to bring your 
Your work was well done, I am told, 


and I thank you for it. If you are going 


‘away, I may never see you again, as you 


truly intimated. But I cannot let you go 
without a word of counsel; for, though you 
are not one of my parishioners, you are, at 
least, a fellow-townsman, and—” 

“QO, Parson, don’t preach me a sermon,” 


' interrupted the godless man; “I haven’t 


heard one in thirteen years, and I’m in too 
‘much of a hurry now.” 

-T will not bore you, neighbour; I only 
want to ask you two questions. 
no change in your heart and life until some 
fellow-man performs for you what you have 


_ done for my departed one, what will become 


of you? If a change is needful, when will 
you begin to make it? 

‘‘Those are pretty hard questions, Par- 
son; guess you don’t expect me to answer 
?em, though.” 

““No, Mr. Clark; but I do beg you to 
think of them.” 

“Well, I can’t promise; but thank’ee 
any way, and good bye.” 

‘Good-bye, Mr. Clark.” 
mason went his way. 

Two years passed—and Mr. Hubbard sat 
in his study planning a sermon for the tenth 
anniversary of his settlement at Rockville. 
He was feeling a little despondent over 
the retrospection of ‘his ministry there. 
Much good seed had been sown; but it 
had not sprung up as he had hoped to see 
it: Especially was this the case with the 
openly wicked. ‘They will not hear the 
truth,” said the pastor to himself; ‘‘and 
since Daniel Clark told them of my talk to 
him, they keep out of speaking distance. 
I can x pray for them.’ 

The hurried ringing of the door-bell 
roused the good man from his reverie. 
Deacon Ward wished to see the pastor. 
‘“‘I know you are engaged to-night, Mr. 
Hubbard, and I never like to interrupt you; 
but a sick man wants a visit from you, and 
I come at his request.” 

“¢Who is it, deacon?” 

“Tt is poor Dan Clark, who went off to 
the West two years ago. He was coming 
home on the cars, and got hurt a few miles 
from here. It is said his back is broken. 
They have brought him to his old mother, 
and: he isn’t expected to live. He wants 
you to come to him.” 

‘Poor fellow!” thought the minister, as | 
he recalled their parting interview; ‘‘he 


And so the 


‘would not promise to consider his latter 
and now it is doubtless too late. I am 


thankful that I did my duty by him then. 
Had I suffered him to leave me unwarned, 
how could I face his dying bed? God 
keep. me from being stained with the blood 
of souls!” And_.in solemn silence he de- 
parted on his sad errand. He was tearfully 
by the aged mother, and con- 
dacted at once to the bedside of her son. 
But. no such mournful scene as he had 
forboded met the pastor's eye. The suffer- 
er’s look was eager, but not desponding; 
ped the midister’s hand, he 
said, ‘‘Thank you, thank you, I wanted to 
see you so much. Those two questions,” 
he continued to say, ‘those two questions 
saved me. You remember them!” 
The pastor nodded, too much affected for 


speech. 
“T thought of them often, I could not 
forget them. I would not unswer them to 
you; but I had to give an answer to them 
to my own conscience, and it condemned 
me. That ‘needful change,’ when I should 
nit? ‘Now or never,’ was the reply of 
my inward monitor; ah, how true it has 


to tell my comrades in sin—to tell my dear 


‘| tized in the name of the sacred Three in 


‘| 1826. On entering the prison, a fine-look- 


} ment would not extend beyond a few days. 


fortunes, follies, vices, or extravagances, 


If there is | 


| which are neither burnt by fire, nor parched 


proved! God helped me to turn to him 
while there was hope. 1 was coming home 


old mother that Dan Clark had found a 


Saviour, and to live before them and hea- 


ven a different life.” | 


_ But he has only come to die,’’ said the | 


aged mother, sobbing; ‘and now he can’t 
do an , if he would.” 
“God be 


thanked,’”’ said the pastor; 


‘that it was in his heart to live for Christ 
is well. God will accept the intention; 
and he may, perhaps, do more by-his death 
than you think. With Him all things are 
possible.” 

It has pleased the Lord to fulfil the pas- 
tor’s hopes. The dying man lingered many 
days; and as his old companions gathered, 
round him, at his request, the Holy Spirit 
made his words persuasive to many & sin- 
ful heart. In their presence, he was bap- 


One, the pastor having replied to his 
request in the. language of holy writ, “If 
thou believest with all thine heart, thou 
mayest.”” So Daniel Clark received the 
seal of his faith in Jesus Christ the Son of 
God; and when Mr. Hubbard closed the 
eyes of the dead, he resolved henceforth, 
God helping, to ‘sow beside all waters.” 


AN UNFORTUNATE GENERAL. 


A late number of the Dublin Freeman’s 
Journal records the death of General Sterne, 
in the Four Courts, Marshalsea, Thomas 
street, at the termination of thirty-six years’ 
imprisonment. Peter Baker Demsterville 
Sterne was a descendant of Laurence Sterne, 
and entered the army at an early age in the 
service of the Mexican Government. He 
rose till he arrived at the rank of general, 
after having seen much active service. 
He returned to his country in or about 
the year 1824, full of hope and ambition, 
and being a man of high attainments and 
fine personal appearance, his society was 
much courted. An action was taken against 
him, in which a verdict was obtained by his 
opponent, and for the damages and costs of 
this action he was: imprisoned in the year 


ing man, in the prime of life, he was under 
the impression that the term of his confine- 


But days and years rolled on, and he still 
remained a prisoner. After fifte¢n years’ 
confinement, he found that all belonging to 
him were dead and gone, that if he left 
the place in which he had so long resided, 
he would be a perfect stranger in the world 
in his old age, and that all he knew or 
cared for were within his prison, for which 
he formed a kind of regard. For these 
reasons he never sought for his release, but 
continued to reside among those whose mis-— 


made his immediate neighbours. 


Proportion of Sexes in States of 
Europe. 
As it is always interesting to compare 
the statistics of this country with those 
of the kingdoms of Europe, the rela- 
tive proportion of the sexes in a few of 
these may be mentioned. In Prussia, in 
1858, there were 100.7 females for every 
100 males. In Denmark, in 1860, there 
were 100.8 females for every 100 males. 
In Spain, in 1859, there were 101.5 fe- 
males for every 100 males. In Holland, 
in 1858, there were 101 8 females for every 
100 males. In France, in 1856, there 
were 101.9 females for every 100 males. 
In the combined States of the German 
Union in 1856, there were 102.3 females 
to every 100 males. In Norway, in 1855, 
there were 1042 females to every 100 
males. In Sweden, in 1855, there were 
106.3 females to every 100 males; while in 
England and Wales, in 1861, there were 
105.2 females to every 100 males; the 
proportion of Scotland being 111.2 females 
to every 100 males. It is thus seen that 
Scotland far exceeds all these countries | 
in the excess of her female population; and 
that fact deserves the serious attention of 
the Legislature, as it cannot be doubted 
that such an excess must tell prejudiciously 
against the prosperity of the country, though 
there is not the shadow of a proof that it 
affects its general morality.— Registrar's 
General’s Report for Scotland. 


A Sermon Six and a Half Centuries Old. 


In the Dean of Chichester’s History of 
the Archbishops of Canterbury, lately pub- 
lished in England, occurs a curious sermon, 
preached about the year 1200, by Bishop 
Lanston. 
song of the day: 

Fair Alice rose up in the morning, 

Her body she clothed and adorned, 

Into a garden she entered, 

And five little flowers she found. 

And there, too, of roses the fairest 
A chaplet she made. 

« Now all you who love me not leave me, 

In God’s name,” she said, 


We read that of every idle word we shall 
have to give an account at the judgment 
day. Therefore, we ought to eorrect our 
wanderitgs, to repress our errors, to expel 
base things with good, and to abandon van- 
ity for truth. 

Now listen! when I sang that song of 
“Fair Alice,” you were reminded of the 
musical dance for which it was composed ; 
and you know that in a musical dance these 
things are needed—a singing voice, pliant 
arms, und graceful feet. in order, then, 
that we may dance musically before God, 
we must have these three things in us—a 


singing voice, that is, holy speech, pleasing | 


to God and men; pliant arms, that is, a 
double charity, or love towards God and to- 
wards our neighbours; and graceful feet, 
that is, works which accord with our speech, 
after the example of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who began first to do good himself, and 
afterwards to teach it. ; 

Now let us see who Fair Alice is. It 
was of her that this was said—“ Behold, 
thou art all fair, my love; there is no spot 
in thee.”* This is the fair Alice, this is the 


flower, this is the lily of whom it was spo- | 


ken, “Like a lily among thorns, so is my 
love among the daughters.’”’ She is called 
by this name Alice from a, that is without, 
and dis, strife; as it were, without strife, 
without reproach, without earthly dross. 
She is the queen of justice, she is the mo- 
ther of mercy. It is said, 

Fair Alice rose up in the morning, 

Her body she clothed and aderned. 
And it is said in Scripture, “Make ready 
thy chamber, O daughter of Zion!’ Do 
you not know new who fair Alice is? She 
is the blessed Virgin Mary, who made ready 
her chamber when she conceived the King 
and Lord of heaven. Then, | 


Into a garden she entered. 


And of her it has been said, ‘She is a vir- 
gio, a rod, and a shrub.” A virgin, whence 
we have, “Behold, a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a son.” A rod, “There ‘shall 
come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse.” 
A shrub, the fruit of which was announced 
when the angel said, ‘“‘Blessed art thou 
among women, and blessed is the fruit of 
thy womb.” Then, 


Five little flowers she found. 
Fair Alice found on that shrub five flowers, 


by heat, nor crushed by storms. What are- 
these flowers? They are faith, hope, char- 
ity, chastity, and humility. Who ever 
wears these flowers has better than a crown 
of precious stones. Again, 


There, too, of roses the fairest, 
A chaplet she made. 


The text is a popular dancing | 


By the chaplet we must understand the 
golden crown which God placed upon her 


head when he crowned her Queen of |. 


queens. And lastly, - 
« Now all ye who love me not, leave me 

In God’s name,” she said, 

To whom is this said? To heretics, ne, 
and false Christians, who believe not Christ's 
resurrection—who openly blaspheme him. 
To them it is said, ‘‘ All ye who love me 
not, leave me;” thatis, “ Depart, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil 
and his angels,” 

From what -has been ‘said, observe that 
this fair Alice, of whom you vainly sing, 
and of whom we have been pre, 18 
none other than the mother of justice, the 
queen of merey, who brought forth the 
King and Lord of heaven, who, with the 
Father and the Holy Spirit, ever liveth and 
reigneth, one God. Amen. 


Bayard Taylor and the Cockneys. 


After the completion of his Eastern tour, 
Taylor went to London. He entered a shop 
to procure an article to cover his head. 
The purchase having been made, the shop: 
man remarked: 

‘‘Beg pard’n, sir; an Hamerican gent, 
I hobserve; been in Hingland long?” 

' & Why do you take me for an American ?”’ 
asked Taylor, who rather prided himself 
upon being a cosmopolitan. 

“Yes, sir, beg pard’n, sir, I hobserved 
that you said a Aat; beg pard’n, sir; but 
in Lunnon we commonly say han at.” 

His speech betrayed the American; but 
he thought to be more careful when, the 
next day, he visited a famous clothing mart. 
At the entrance of the immense room, 
crowded with customers, he intimated to a 
‘‘fluor-walker” of the establishment, attired 
most gorgeoushy to behold, that he wished 
to purchase a vest. | 

’Kanery!” shouted the walker, 
at the top of his voice, to a skopman at the 
extremity of the room, “show this Hame- 
rican gent the flowery veskits!’’ 


One word had betrayed him as an Ame- 


rican; and the shopman, believing that all 
Americans were savages, and knowing that 
savages were fond of gay garments, jumped 
to the conclusion that ‘flowery veskits” 
must be adapted to the taste of his pre- 
sumably savage customer. 


The Largest City—Population and Com- 
merce of Jeddo. 


A very erroneous idea is indulged in by 
many people in relation to the largest city 
in the world, many confidently asserting 
that London, or, as it is frequently termed, 
the Great Metropolis, is far superior, both 
in size and number of inhabitants. But 
such is not the case. Jeddo, the capital of 
Japan, is, without exception, the largest 
and most populous city in the world. 

It contains the vast number of 1,500,000 
dwellings, and 5,000,000 of human souls. 
Many of the streets are nineteen japaneserls 
in length, which is equivalent to twenty-two 
English miles. 

The commerce of Japan far exceeds that 
of any other city in the world, and the sea 
along its coast is constantly white with the 
sails of ships. ‘Their vessels sail to the 
southern portion of the empire, where they 
are laden with rice, tea, sea-coal, tobacco, 
silk, cotton, and tropical fruits, all of which 
find a ready market in the north, and then 
return freighted with corn, salt, oil, isin- 
glass, and various other productions of the 
north, which have a market in the south.” 


Mk. BUCKLE’S CREED. 


For those who may prefer rhymed rea- 
sons for rejecting Mr. Buckle as a “guide, 
philosopher, and friend,” we append the 
following caustic, yet critically correct sum- 
mary of the contents of his so-called History 
of Civilization: | 

“This is the creed (let no man chuckle) 

Of the great thinker, Henry Buckle: 


‘*¢T believe in fire and water, 
And in Fate, dame Nature’s daughter; 
Consciousness I set aside— 
The dissecting-knife my guide. 


““¢T believe in steam and rice, 

_ Not in virtue, ner in vice; 
In what strikes the outward sense, 
Not in mind, nor providence; 
In a stated course of crimes, 


In Macaulay and the Times. = 


' As for “truth,” the ancients lost her; 
Plato was a great impostor. 
Morals are a vain illusion, 
Leading only to confusion. 
Not in Latin, nor in Greek, 
Let us for instruction seek; 
Fools like Bossuet that might suit, 
Who had better have been mute. 
Let us study snakes and flies, 
And on fossils fix our eyes. : 
Would we learn what men should do, 
Let us watch the: Kangaroo! 
Would we know the mental march, © 
It depends on dates and starch! - 


““*T believe in all the gases 
As a means to raise the masses. 
Carbon animates ambition, 
Oxygen controls volition; 
Whatever’s good or great in men 
May be traced to hydrogen; 
And the body, not the soul, 
Governs the unfathomed whole.’ ” 


PIETY WITHIN PRISON WALLS. 


A prison is not an inviting place, nor is 
close confinement favourable to cheerfulness 
and elasticity of spirits. But the presence 
of Christ can illumine the darkest dungeon, 
and transform a jail into a Paradise. Paul 
and Silas made the walls of their cell at 
Philippi echo with their cheerful voices; 
the Admiral Coligny learned in prison the 
way to heayen, and Bunyan found the Bed- 
ford jail a pulpit from which he could preach 
to the whole world. | 

Some of our Northern soldiers have ex- 
hibited a cheerfulness in Southern prisons, 
which no hardships could abate. In the 
tobacco warehouse at Richmond, where so 
many hundreds were confined, there was 
much repining and despondency, but in a 
few Christian-hearts hope wasalways buoyant, 
and courage never failed. Mr. Ely, in his 
journal, refers particularly to one person, 
Lieutenant Samuel Irwin, of New York, 
formerly a notorious brawler, and an inti- 
mate friend of ‘‘ Awful Gardner.” He was 
converted-in the great revival of ’57=8, and 
since that time has been an active and 
energetic Christian. Many members of 
churches hide their light under a bushel in 
the camp, but his was always burning in 
view of his comrades. Many in the prison 
omitted their devotions, because there was 
no place for retirement from curious or 
mocking gazers. But he never flinched be- 
fore opposition, or blushed under ridicule. 
Mr. Ely gives the following testimony to his 
daily consistent life: | 

[ notice him as always cheerful; and in 
this respect he might be, perhaps, a model 
to us all. Every morning and evening wit- 
nesses him as dccupying a secluded spot, 
where, alone, he kneels and pays his heart- 
felt devotions. He appears ever contented 
and happy, seeming to trust confidently in 
Him who can make even the prisoner’s 
heart “to sing for joy.” Upon opening his 
Bible every morning, it is his habit to say: 
‘Well, I will see what my Master says to- 
day.” 
Sach cheerfulness in submission to the 
Divine will, even in prison, and such fidelity 
in the performance of duty, commend them- 
selves to general imitation. : 


THE PRES 


AN AXE TO GRIND. 


OBIGIN OF THE TERM. 

- “When I was a little boy,” says Dr. 
Franklin, “I remember one cold winter 
morning I was accosted by a smiling man, 
with an axe on his shoulder. ‘My pretty 
boy,’ said he, ‘has your father got a grind- 
stone?’ ‘Yes, sir,’ said I. {You are a fine 
little fellow,’ said he; ‘will you let me. 
grind my axe on it?’ Pleased with the 
compliment of ‘fine little fellow,’ ‘O yes,’ I 
answered; ‘it’s down in the shop.’ ‘And 
will you, my little fellow,’ said he, patting 


‘me on the back, ‘get me alittle hot water?’ 


Could I refuse? [ ran and soof brought a 
kettle full. ‘How old are you, and what's 
your name?” continued he, without waiting 
fora reply; ‘I am sure you are the finest 
little fellow that I ever saw; will you just 
turn a few-minutes for me?’ Tickled at the 
flattery, like a fool I went to work, and bit- 
terly did I rue the day. It was a new axe, 
and I toiled and tugged till I was almost 
tired to death. The school-bell rang, and 
I could not get away—my hands were blis- 
tered, the axe was sharpened, and the man 
turned to me with, ‘Now, you little rascal! 
you’ve played truant; scud for school, or 
you will rue it.’ Alas! thought I, it’s hard 
enough to turn the grindstone this cold day, 
but to be called a little rascal was too much. 
It sank deep in my mind, and often have I 
thought of it since. When I see a mer- 
chant over polite to his customers, begging 
them.to take a little brandy—that man has 
an axe to grind. When I see a man flatter- 
ing the people, making great professions of 
attachment to liberty, who is in private like 
a tyrant, methinks, look out, good people, 
that fellow would set you turning a grind- 
stone. When I see a man hoisted ‘into 
office by party spirit, without a single quali- 
fication to render him respectable or useful, 
alas! deluded people, you are doomed for a 
season to turn the grindstone for a booby.” 


Naturally Hard to Tell the Truth. 


Dr. Holland has a keen scalpel, and he 
thus dissects men on the subject of truth- 
telling :—‘“TI have known eminent men who 
had not the power to state a fact in its 
whole volume.and outline, because, first, 
they could not comprehend it perfectly, and 
second, because their power of expression 
was limited. The lenses by which they 
apprehended their facts were not adjusted 
properly, so they saw every thing with a 
blur. Definite outline, cleanly cut edges, 


exact apprehension of volume and weight, | 


nice measurement of relations, were matters 
outside of their observation and experience. 
They had broad minds, but bungling; and 
their language was no better than their 
apprehensions—usually it was worse, be- 
cause language is rarely as definite as ap- 
prehension. Men rarely do their work to 
suit them, because their tools are imperfect. 
There are mea-in all communities who are 
believed to be honest, yet whose word is 
never authority upon any subject. There 
is a flaw or a warp somewhere in their per- 
ceptions, which preveots them from receiv- 
ing truthful impressions. very thing 
comes to them distorted, as natural objects 
are distorted by reaching the eye through 
wrinkled window-glass. Some are abie to 


apprehend a fact, and state it correctly, if 


it have no direct relation to themselves; but 
the moment their personality or their per- 
sonal interest is involved, the fact assumes 
false proportions and false colours. 

‘‘T know a physician whose patients are 
always alarmingly sick when he is first called 
to them. As they usually get well, I am 
bound to believe that he is a good physi- 
cian; but I am not bound to believe ‘that 
they are all as sick at the beginning as he 
supposes them to be. The first violent 
symptoms operate upon his imagination, 
and excite his fears; and his opinion, as to 
the degree of danger attaching to the dis- 
eases of his patients, is not worth half so 
much as that of any sensible old nurse. In 
fact, nobody thinks of taking it at all; °and 
those who know him, and who hear his sad 
representations of the condition of his 
patients, show equal distrust of his word, 
and faith in his skill, by taking it for 
granted that they are in a fair way to get 
well.” 


‘ 


UNDER THE OAKS. 


/ 


The forest, the real forest, lies before us. 
you wish for songs? let us go under the 
‘oaks. Do you prefer silence, with a 

vague stir in the air? let us keep below the 
ines. 

First of all, then, under the oaks. There, 
where the grass grows, and the brambles 
interlace; where the sweet-briar stops up 
the way, and creeping plants abound; there, 
along that shining track, where footsteps 
have trodden down the vegetation. 

There it is that you are fairly lost; there 
that exhale all round nameless perfumes, 
fresh emanations of the earth, of the old 
trunks, of the young foliage. The very light 
is green, the shade all interpenetrated with 
sun. Not a breeze, except every now and. 
then indeed a mere puff, you know not 
whence, which just lifts the branches, wafts 
here and there still sweeter scents, then 
dies away, and leaves you half intoxicated 
with perfume. 

What charming mysteries there are in 
these nooks! Millions of insects, all dower- 
ed with intelligence, dressed for a festival, 
displaying, between the blades of grass, the 
purple, the ebony, the ultramarine of their 
elytra, their armour of malachite and gold, 
delicate antennz, and little feathered crests. 
There are artizans among them, who lead a 
hard life, hewing, sawing, storing, night 
and day. There are idlers, who go to and 
fro, climb to the top of a stalk, look upon 
the world below, move right and left, with- 
out any particular purpose; take things as 
they find them. There are thinkers, too, 
motionless for hours beneath a sunbeam. 
There are busy-bodies, who fly ip haste, 
make sudden starts, long journeys, prompt 
returns, without very well knowing why. 
There are musicians, who for hours together 
go on repeating their monotonous song. 
There are swarms of ephemera waving hither 
and thither in some brilliant spot, neither 
too high nor too low, seeking no sustenance, 
in a very ecstasy of life, light, and harmoni- 
ous motion. 

It is good to be here. The path glides 
under the bushes; flowering branches strike 
against your face. As you advance, a low 
cry, arapid flight, reveal to you nests that 
your hand sets gently rocking, as you divide 
the branches before you. From every nook 
burst the brilliant notes of the maestri of 
the wood. JRedbreasts, blackbirds, chaf- 
finches, wrens—all except the nightingale, 
who finds the site too wild; except the lark, 
who prefers the open sky of the fields; ex- 
cept the quail, who hides-her brood in the 
hay—all at the top of their voice; all, with 
throats proudly distended, sing, trill, call! 
It is a glorious fullness of harmony, which 
affects you like the vibrations of sunlight. 

Marvellously fresh is the song of the 
blackbird. In the spring, infinitely varied 
in its tones, it gets shorter as the summer 
advances, until, by the time his nestlings 
are hatched, he loses his notes one after, the 
other, and remains cut short, rather quizzi- 
cal, rather embarrassed, and a good deal 
amazed that he can go no further. And 
while the blackbird whistles at random on 
the top of a great oak tree, the redbreast, 
perched below on some thick bush, throws 
off a very rain of diamonds and pearls, scat- 
ters in the air his crystalline notes, all full 
of light and fancy. Lower yet, beneath the 
brilliant concertos and bravura songs, there 
are murmurs more intimate and charming 
still; the whispered talk of an enamoured 
pair; the chirping of. he mother to her 


‘rendered the soil uacongenial to the 


‘question, when they caution beginners not 
young brood. ‘The rest is a mere affair of | to churn too fast, not to heat the milk too 


BYTERIAN. 
display; here there is soul; here there are | 
endless narrations, little cries of joy, sage 
councils, innocent surprises; sometimes, but 
rarely, bursts of anger; lovers who lose 
themselves in ineffable repetitions; children 


who speak all at once, and little melodious, 


beatified sighs, as if a bird’s beart was not 
large enough to hold so much happiness.— 
Madame de Gasparin. 


and Garden. 


MULE RAISING.—Whatever may be said 
of the esthetics of mule-raising, there is but 
one side to be taken in regard to the profit- 
ableness of it, if wisely managed. Let us 
look at a few facts. Mules are hardier, cost 
less to keep than horses, are sold unbroken, 
and are ready for market the fall after they 
are two years old. They are driven to 
market in droves,-and sold like cattle; that 
is, the buyer has no recourse, as in case of 
horses, if he finds the mule lame, foundered, 
balky, or dead—unless gross deception be 
practised, and the price paid is olearly 
money obtained on false pretences. They 
are always marketable, having a definite 
value, and a ready sale, as much so as neat 
cattle or sheep, and even halt and maimed - 
animals bring a proportionate price. It is 
not an uncommon thing to hear a man say, 
when remonstrated with for working a 
crippled mule —‘ It will out-work any horse 
I have got.” Allow that at two years old, 
a mule and a colt of like age have cost the 
breeder the same sum. The mule is ready 
for market, or nearly so, and he is worth 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. ‘more than 
the horse. Price of mules will average fully 
twenty per cent. higher than horses. Ata 
year and a half old, the mule may be put to 
light work without injury, and rather to ad- 
vantage, and from that time on may earn 
his own living, at least. The horse is sale- 
able at five years old, but not then unless he is 
broken. He can not be put to work of any 
kind much before four years old; and during 
all this time his breeder has to run the risk 


of accidents, sickness, bad breaking, and | 


luck in marketing. There are several other 
important considerations. Many a mare 
which brings inferior colts will produce 
mules of very saleable quality, and yet the 
fiaer the mare, other things being equal, 
the better mules she foals. Many Ken- 


‘tucky and Tennessee farmers have long used 


thorough bred mares for mule breeding, and 
their mule stock is exceedingly fine. The 
excellence of the Jack is not less essential 
to marked success, though, as already stated, 
any and every mule finds his market, and 
that, too, without “jockying.”” The Super- 
intendent of the Sixth Avenue Railroad, in 
New York, states that in employing mule 
labour there is a saving of three per cent. 
in casualties, twelve and a half per cent. in 
keeping, and twenty-five per cent. in shoe- 
ing. Still, we believe, from some cause the 
trial of mules upon this and other city rail- 
roads resulted unfavourably to their con- 
tinued use. Mules are adapted to work on 
level ground, for they cannot hold back 
well, and, except as saddle beasts, will never 
be much used in hilly countries.— American 
Agriculturist. 


Two Sure or DrstrRoyine 
THE CANADA THISTLE.—Among the many 
pests which the careful cultivator of the soil 
encounters, few are more troublesome and 
hard to destroy than the Canada thistle. 
There is a wonderful tendency in this dan- 
gerous weed to extend itself both from the 
seed and root. The latter enters so deep 
into the soil as to be found sometimes three 
feet below the surface, imbedded in the sub- 
soil. Nothing but a continued and regular 
war upon it will accomplish much towards 
its final annihilation. I will now mention 
two methods which [ have seen tried suc- 
cessfully in totally extirpating this noxious 
weed from the earth. At oats harvest, some 
years since, I unexpectedly discovered in 
one of my fields a patch of Canada thistles, 
about two rods square, growing most luxuri- 
antly, and almost ready to perfect its seed. 
I had the patch cut down, and afterwards 
had all that was above ground gathered into 


-a heap, and burned- [ then had the entire 


patch dug up to more than a foot in depth, 
and the roots carefully picked out and 
burned. I now considered my enemy con- 
quered. The ground was carefully ploughed 


with the rest of the field, and then seeded 


down to wheat and grass. On the following 
year, at wheat harvest, [ was astonished to 
see the thistle up again, thicker than ever. 
I now despaired of ever killing it, and feared 
it would be an annual customer to be looked 
after. I, however, tried another plan. [ 
hauled out all the pickle from my fish and 
meat barrels, and spread over the patch, 
and bought also a few bushels of salt, and 
added to it. This, however, did not destroy 
it, but made it look sickly. In the fall, [ 
bought a flock of sheep, and they were 
turned into this field. They, with the salt, 
destroyed the last plant of this pest; and 
the field is now freed from this annoyance. 
The sheep resorted to this place for the salt ; 
and when they had got what was upon the 
surface, they literally dug up the earth with 
their feet, in pursuit of the same article. 
This, with the effect of the sun and rain, 
gtowth 
of the thistle, and it died. So much for 
this plan. Some years after, I bought an 
adjoining farm, and it, too, had a large 
patch of Canada thistles. My predecessor 
had spread upon it, from time to time, cer- 
tainly not less than twenty bushels of salt; 


‘but without accomplishing his object. I[ 


then had the patch ploughed carefully, and 
about the first of June sowed upon it about 
three bushels of corn, broadcast. This came 
up, and grew finely. The corn remained 
upon the ground until late in the fall. In 
the following year, about the usual time for 
the thistle to make its annual appearance, [ 
paid the patch another visit, and a few 
sickly plants were all that could be seen, or 
were ever found afterwards. ll “plants 
need air to flourish; but the large growth 
of corn had monopolized the ground, and 
smothered out all trash. A little attention 
in this way will enable the careful farmer to 
rid his fields of this and many other pests. 
—A Bucks County Farmer, in German- 
town Telegraph. | 


HINTs ON THE ART OF MAKING ButTer.- 
—In order to make pure butter, something 
is required besides the good breed of cows 
—the sweet grasses—the soft springs—the 
rolling lands, and the rich milk, and the 
most experienced churners—the most im- 
proved machinery—the purest atmosphere. 
The best material may be manufactured into 
yellow grease, instead of butter, unless 
the process be properly performed. It 
is a fact well known to scientific dairy- 
men, that the pure butter is not made by 
agitating the mitk—not made by the process 
of churning. Butter already exists in the 
milk, and the art of separating it from the 
milk is that upon which the success of the 
dairy depends. Butter exists in globules so 
small as to defy the detection of the eye 
unaided by the microscope, and the removal 
of these globules without crushing them, is 
the delicate and difficult task the dairyman 
has to do. There is no luxury that comes 
to the table which is so exquisitely sensitive 
as butter. If the cow feeds on white clover, 
the butter has a white clover flavour; if she 
feeds on cabbages, the butter has the flavour 
of cabbage; if the butter is kept in the 
vicinity of the stable, it forthwith becomes 
tainted with the smell of the stable; if 
packed away in pine tubs, it catches the 
taste and odour of the pine. It requires 
skilful handling, or it will certainly be 
spoiled. If there is too:much rubbing in 
the churn, these fine globules, mashed and 
crushed against the sides of the churn, will 
give greasy butter; and if the air is exclud- 
ed, the gases will injure it. What can be 


‘done, you inquire, to cause the adhesion of 


the globules without grinding or breaking 
them. Experienced churners answer the 


much, not to overdo, &0. They may not in 


,every instance understand the philosophy of 


the fact, but they do know the fact, that 
‘‘overdoing”’ makes grease, and not butter. 
The seasoning of butter is a matter of taste, 
and there are a great many persons who 
imagine that the more salt they put in the 
butter, the better it keeps. That is a great 
mistake. Just enough, and none too much, 
is what is required. Too much will spoil 
the taste, and not save the butter. Without 
penetrating any deeper at present into the 
philosophy of butter-making, [ will simply 
add that a gentle and uniform agitation of 
the milk will best reward the butter-maker 
for his pains. [The cream should have a 
temperature of about sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit, when churning 
The butter should be kept away from al 
unpleasant odours, and when put down, 
should be packed in white-oak tubs. Clean 
cows, clean stables, sweet churns and pans, 
neat and tidy operators, are among the 
things desired by those who would send pure 
butter to market.—Agriculturist. 


“Children’s Column. 


THE WASP IN THE PEAR. 


It was near to the close of an autumn day, 
When Willy ran in the orchard to play; 

Or rather to look if perchance there might be 

A pear that had dropped from his favanrite tree, 
So thither he scampered, and presently found 

A beautiful one, which lay there on the ground. 


Its colours were rich, and he knew it was sweet; 
So he seized it with joy, and began it to eat. 

O, how happy was he thus its juices to taste; 

But alas! his enjoyment was speedily chased, . 
For a wasp was concealed in the pulp of the pear, 
And Willy soon painfully found it was there; 


For, pressed in his mouth, the passionate thing 

Pierced his tongue and his lips with its venomous 
sting. 

With screams and with tears to his mother he ran, 

Who at once to reprove and relieve him began; 

And the means which a mother knows how to em- 
ploy, 

Soon abated the pain of her much-beloved boy. 


But she thought an event, which such anguish had 
caused, 

Bestowed an occasion too good to be lost, 

For storing with cautions the mind of her son, 

Which might guide and preserve him as life should 
rollon. — 


“Ah, Wiily,” she said, “there are hundreds of things 


That are lovely without, but within have their stings. 


When pleasure allures thee, take heed of her snare, 

Else, oft thou wilt find there’s a wasp in the pear. 

Thus the drink of the drunkard doth thousands en- 
tice, 

How transient the pleasure, how fearful its price! 

Health, money, friends, peace, are but part of the 
cost— 

Reputation and life, and the soul too, are lost. 


‘| The joy of an hour or two, after it brings 


Guilt, piercing the conscience with terrible stings. 
In this world the anguish is oftentimes great; 

But a doom far more dreadful doth drunkards await. 
O then, Willy, when tempted to taste it, beware; 
And always remember the wasp-in the pear.” 


BRAVE MARY BARKER. 

‘‘Be sure and get home before sundown, 
Mary,” said Mrs. Barker, as she tied the little 
white sunbonnet under Hetty’s fat chin, and 
placed her carefully among the pillows in the 
old willow wagon. 

‘“We’ll be back in good season, won’t we, 
baby?” said Mary, patting the rosy cheek of 
the little one. ‘Say ‘by-by’ to mamma, 
Hetty, and then for a fine ride.” 

Hetty shook her little hand, and jabbered 
something which was very plain to Mary and 
her mother, though it might not have been so 
to most people, and then Mary drew the wagon 
slowly down the street, under the long row of 
drooping elms that her grandmother had set 
out so many, many years before May was 
born. She remembered the story of the time 
they were planted, for she had often heard her 
grandfather tell it, how his father had brought 
the young elms from the woods, and dug the 
holes all ready to set them out, when a mes- 
senger eame on horseback, to tell him that the 
British troops were going to march against 
Lexington, and they wanted all the brave far- 
mers to come and defend it. 

“T’ll be there,” said he, “and my trees 
shall have a free country to growin.” 

So he went to the house, and took down his 
good musket that hung over the fire-place, 
bade his wife good-bye, and rode away to help 
fight the British soldiers. When he was gone, 
his wife saw the young elms lying upon the 
ground, and she thought it was a pity that 
such fine trees should be left to die. She was 
a strong, healthy woman, with stout arms and 
a resolute will, so she went to work at the 
trees, and soon had them all standing up-right 
in ¢heir places, ready for the sunshine, and 
the rain, and the free air to take careof. The 
elms flourished wonderfully, and they lived, 
she, and her husband, and children, to walk 
to the white church under their shadow many 
a year after the songs of liberty and freedom 
had gone swelling through all the land. 

This was the story that Mary thought of, as 
she looked up at the green branches swinging 
to and fro in the light wind, and in her hea 
she thought how happy one must be, who 
could do something grand and noble for his 
country. If she were only a man now, she 
would strive to do some heroic deed; but what 
could a woman do, and worst of all, a little 
girl? Still, it was some comfort to remember 
that grandmother Ellis planted those splendid 
trees that every body admired so, and she was 
only a woman. 

Passing out from under the elms, the road 
crossed a little wooden bridge, and wound for 
a little way beside the alders that fringed the 
brook, then on across -the plain between the 
orchards, and wheat fields, and meadows red 
with the blossoming clover. It was a pleasant 
road, and that day the air was so full of the 
songs of the birds and the hum of the bees, and 
so sweet with the scent of the clover blossoms, 
that Mary could not help wondering if there 
was any other place in the world so beautiful. 
Just beyond the long hill she could see the 


brown roof of her grandfather’s house lifting 


itself among the maples, and when she saw 
that, she hurried on a little, thinking of the 
long, happy day she should have there with 
dear grandmother and aunt Kate. Hetty was 
asleep in the wagon, and as she came to the 
foot of the hill, she stopped under a large 
apple tree, and sat down upon the grass to 
rest a few moments. As she sat there, some- 
thing suddenly dashed around the turn of the 
road below thé bridge. She could not see 


' what it was at first, but she could hear voices 


inthe distance, and she stood up to look and 
listen. In an instant one man made his ap- 
_pearance below the bridge, then another, and 
another; but Mary scarcely saw them, for her 
terrified eyes were fixed upon the furious ani- 
mal that came rushing along the road, and she 
only heard the shouts of the men in pursuit— 
‘6 Mad dog! mad dog!” 

She had but an instant to think, but that 
was enough; for in such moments of deadly 
peril thoughts rush very swiftly through our 
minds. She knew it would be useless to run, 
for before she could get half way to any house 
the dog would overtake her. She looked up 
once at the low boughs of the apple tree over 
her head, and thought she could easily climb 
into it; but there was Hetty, the darling baby, 
in the wagon; not for the world would she 
leave her to danger. Quick as a thought she 
lifted the sleeping child from her wagon, and 


jaid her on the grass close to the tree, then | 


turoing the wagon upside down over her, she 
seated herself upon it, and resolutely folded 
her arms, determined that, come what would, 
she would protect her little sister. She had 
not long to wait, yet it seemed an age of terror 
to Mary, as she watched the mad creature 
coming nearer and nearer, and saw that he 
would reach her before the men could possibly 
overtake him. All the time she was praying 
in her heart to God, but when the dog came 


-g0 near that she could see bis bloodshot eyes, 


and the white froth dripping from his mouth, , 
she could only shut her eyes and:lean back, 
faint and dizzy, against the tree. Whether 
the dog wag too much frightened by close pur- 


3 


suit to stop, or whether his attention was fixed 
on something else, I cannot tell: but one thing 
is certain, that the God whom Mary prayed to 
in some way protected her, and the dog rushed 
by without seeming to notice her. 

In a moment more her father came up, 
almost breathless with the chase, and, while 


_ the rest of the pursuers hurried on, he clasped 


his child in his arms, saying, “Thank God! 
you are safe, my brave little Mary!” 

Little Hettie was lifted, rosy and smiling, 
from her prison under the wagon, and after 
seeing the children safely at their grandfather's, 
Mr. Barker hastened to relieve the anxiety of 
his wife, who had seen him run from his work 
in the field, but did not know the danger that 
had threatened her children. 

“Is the dog really killed, Uncle John?” 
asked Mary, when her uncle came in soon 
afterward. 

“Shot through the head,” said her unele, 
sitting down and taking her on his knee, “I 
should like to koow,” said he, “what you 
thought of, my little heroine, when you sat 
there to guard Hetty’s wagon, and waited for 
the dog to come and bite you.” | 

_ “0, uncle!” said Mary, looking seriously 
into his face, “I didn’t think atall. J only; 
prayed.” — Ladies’ Repository. 


KIND WORDS. 

One morning, a group of boys, collected in 
front of the school-house, were waiting the 
sound of the bell, when one of them exclaimed: 

‘‘Now, boys, for some sport; here comes 
drunken Joe!” while a poor creature in tat- 
tered garments approached these laughing > 
boys. His bloated face and listless eyes be- 
spoke the ruling demon Rum, which had al- 
most blotted out every vestige of humanity 
from his once noble form. As he drew near 
the boisterous group, rude jeers and loud 
laughter fell upon his ear; answering them 
only with low, muttered curses, the angry man 
passed on. He had proceeded but a few steps, 
when feeling some one pull his coat, he turned, 
and met the upturned face and mild blue eye 
of Eddie Parker, a little boy of some ten sum- 
mers. Thinking this one of his tormentors, 
he roughly demanded what he wanted. 

“QO! dont be angry with me,” answered 
the child. “I did not laugh at you as you 
passed the school-house; but I do pity you, 
poor Uncle Joe, and I want to ask you not to 
go there again,”—pointing to the grog-shop, 
which stood but a short distance from the 
place where they had passed. 

‘“‘And why not?” asked the man, in a milder 
tone than he had before spoken in; for the 
sweet face and kind words of the child had 
touched a tender chord in the drunkard’s 
heart, long unused to human kindness. 

“If you would only leave off drink, the. boys 
would no longer mock and laugh when you 
pass. People would give you work to do, and 
you would be so much happier than now,” 
answered Eddie. 

Tt was as if an angel spoke to the poor 
drunkard. As he gazed upon the innocent 
child, a ray of sunlight shone in upon his 
darkened mind. The days of his own happy 
childhood came up before him. Again he 
saw his mother’s smile, heard the soft lullaby 
with which she soothed her loved child to re- 
pose; and he thought what he might have 
become, had that mother lived to rejoice with 
him in prosperity, to weep with him in adver- 
sity, but whom, ere youth’s bright days had 
fied, he saw laid low in the grave. 

The bloated visage softened, the blood-shot 
eye grew dim with tears, and placing his hand 
upon the head of the little boy, he said, ‘“* God 


a poor outcast, the first I have heard for a long, 
long time,” and turned away. The words of the 
child were not in vain; they had troubled the 
stagnant waters of the drunkard’s heart, and 
from that hour the wine-cup was forsaken, 
and he became a changed man. ~ 

Many years have since passed away. Uncle 
Joe is an old man now; beloved and respected 
by all, his days pass peacefully along. Often 
he tells us of that morning, when his feet were 
turned from the downward ‘path by the angel- 


Eddie has long since joined the ransomed 
ones, and wears that crown of glory for which 
’tis bliss to die. 

Just as the genial showers of heaven bestow 
new life upon all nature, kind words, spoken 
to the lone outcast, banish dark clouds from 
his heart, bring back to his eyes the light of 
former days—days of innocence and peace. 
The heart, grown hard and dry from lack of 
sympathy and love, softens beneath the rays 
of kindtess; for few there are so sunk in sin 
as to be wholly insensible to human friend- 
ship. 

Then spare not kind words, but scatter them 
abroad; and if they sometimes seem in vain, 
despair not, for though they may lie long hid 
in the heart, yet in after time will they spring 
up, and bear much fruit. Speak gently to the 
friendless—to those sunk deep in sin; for have 
we not seen how, by kindness and love, even 
a little child may lead them ?—Chris. Mirror. 


N EW BOOKS.— 

Edwin Brothertoff. By Major Winthrop. 
12mo. $1. 

Uncle Jabez; or, The History of a Man whose 
Boyhood was Spent in the School of Adversity. 
Illustrated. 18mo. 45 cents. ° 

Rose Darling; or, The Path of Truth. 30 cents. 

Tony Starr’s Legacy. By the Author of “ Win 
and Wear.” 75 cents. 

The Boy Friend; or, All Can Help. By Aunt 
Friendly. 30 cents. 

Harry’s Mistakes, and Where they. Led Him. 
Illustrated. 30 cents. 

Plain Words to Young Men. By Rev. J. B. 
— 25 cents. 

uy an Orange, Sir? or, The History of Jamie 

Woodford. Illustrated. 25 cen 

Little Mary and the Flower People. By Mra. 
Horace Mann. 63 cents. 

America before Europe. By Count De Gas- 
parin. $1.25. 

*,* Any of the above sent by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of the price. 

For sale by 

WILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 26—2t 


HENRY C. BLAIR’S 


PRESCRIPTION 
AND 
FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 
| Established 1829. 

None but the Best Medicines dispensed. Prices 
uniform and reasonable. Persons — out of 
the City can have their orders promptly and 
faithfully executed, no matter how small. 

Physicians supplied with Pure Medicines and 
Medical Preparations. june 7—tf 


TNAGLESWOOD MILITARY AND NAVAL 

ACADEMY—FPerth Amboy, New Jersey.— 

The Fall Term of this Institution will commence 

on the first day of September next. 

For Circulars, containing terms, &c., apply 
to the AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 

No. 25 North Fourth street, Philadelphia; or to 
M. N. WISEWELL, Principal, 

july 26—4t ' Perth Amboy, New Jersey. 


O CHURCHES.—Societies about Building, 
Decorating, or Enlarging their Houses of 
Worship, desiring to combine Economy with 
Beauty and Convenience, can obtain valuable 
information by reading D’Orsay’s Pamphlet on 
Church Decoration, gathered from the Improve- 
ment of over two hundred Churches, and twelve 
ilding. Sent free by addressing « 
STANLY D’ORSAY, 


No. 556 Broadway, New York. 
N. B.—Plans, with Estimates for the Decora- 
tion, Enlargement, or Building of new Churches, 
made with accuracy. nov 9—eowtf 


WEST TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1826. 

The Subscribers manufacture, and have con- 
stantly for sale, at their old-established Foundry, 
their superior Bells for Churches, Academies, 
Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plantations, 
&c., mounted in the most approved and substan- 
tial manner, with their new patented yoke, and 
other improved mountings, and warranted in 


every particular. 
For fnformation in regard to Keys, Dimensions, 


ti Warrantes, &c., send for a Circular. 
A. MENEELY’S SONS, 


mar 29—eowly* West Troy, New York. 


MAJOR ROSBOROUGE, 
Real Estate and Collecting Agent. 
RESIDENCE, NO. 1136 LOMBARD ST. 
OFFICE, NO.313 WALNUT ST.. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


REFERENCES. 


THOMAS SMITH, Esq., President Bauk North America. 
JOSEPH JONES, President Commercial Bank. 


CHARLES MACALESTER, Esq. 
Rev. H. A. BOARDMAN, D.D. may 17—eow7t® 


| PW\HE BIBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRI 
TON REVIEW FOR JULY, 1963 
I 


bless you, dear child, for your kind words to. 


child, as he is wont to call him; for little: 


Augast: 2, 1862, 


- 


ed, contains the following articles 
Aar 


3 

. I—Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy. 

“ IL—Vindications of Dr. Hickok’s Philosophy 
“ Iil—Augustine. 
“ IV.—Diversity of Species in the Human Race. 
“ V.—The General mbly. 
“ VI.—Slavery and the Slave Trade. 

Short Notices. 

The Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review is 
edited by the Rev. Charles Hodge, D.D, and is 
blished quarterly, in January, 

ber, at three dollars per annum. 

1, Sabscri bers for one copy, who remit three dol- 
lars in advance to the office of publication, will be 
entitled to payment of postage on all numbers is- 
sued after the receipt of the money. 

2. Subscribers who remit fivedollars in advance 
to the office of publication, will be entitled to one 
copy for two years, postage paid. 3 

¢ Six or more persons uniting in a club, and 
remitting in one sum to the office of publication, 
at the rate of two dollars and fifty cents each, 
will be entitled to payment of postage on the num- 
bers issued after the receipt of the money. Pay- 
ment at club-rate will not be received from « less 
number than six subscribers in one ation. 


the expiration of the year, the full price of 
three dollars will invariably be ch 
4. Theological Students, ‘Missionaries, Y 
Men‘s Christian Associations, &c., are furni 
with the Review at two dollars per year; or $2.26 
by mail, postage paid. 

5. All arrearages are charged at three dollars 
per year. 

The above are the only terms upon which the 
Review is furnished to subscribers, 
Bills of all solvent Banks in the United States 
taken in pareenk. and may be sent by mail at 
the risk of the Publisher; but those who send are 
uested to keep a memorandum of the contents 
and date of the latter till they get a receipt. 
Those who act as Agents for others, and remit in 
large amounts, are requested to send a check or 
draft to the order of PETER WALKER, 

No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

july 19—3t 


ENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
TROY, NEW YORK.—tThe Thirty-ninth 
Annual Session of this Institution, for instruction 
in the Mathematical, Physical, and Natural Sci- 
enees, will commence on Wednesday, September 
17, 1862. Appropriate quarters, and a full supply 
of apparatus, will be provided, so that all the 
Courses of Instruction can be givem precisely as 
heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute 
will be placed on a more commanding site, and 
be constructed as soon as possible. 
_The Annual Register, containing full informa- 
tion, can be obtained from 
‘ Pror. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. 
july 5—13t 


E's CLASS CLOTHING AT THE VERY 
LOWEST PRICES.—Dpess and Frock Coats 
of all qualities; Business Coats in all the latest 
styles, and a beautiful assortment of 8 ring 
Overcoats. Black and Fancy Cassimere Pants 
of the best and choicest fabrics, and a complete 
assortment of Vests of every variety of material, 
all out, made, and trimmed equal to customer 
work, expressly for retail sales, and in all cases 
warranted to be as represented. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 
South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 
mar 22—ly Philadelphia. 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK. 
ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS, EN. 
GRAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPH 
FRAMES.—James 8S. & Son—No. 816 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking- Glasses, also in 
Picture and Photograph Frames, and 
Oil Paintings. The largest and most elegant 
Assortment in the Country. A rare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 
EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No. 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


JAMES R. WEBB, 


TEA DEALER AND GROCER, 
WALNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 


Pure Fresh Teas, and every description of Fine 
Groceries, at the lowest Cash prices. 
Je Goods carefully packed, and forwarded to 
the country. june 21—tf 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, 
NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 
SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL 

ADELPHIA. 
The wishes of Customers are strictly complied 
with. Large selections of Fabrics always on — 


N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solici 
for their Orders. 5 


sep 21—ly 


NSTRUCTION.—A Gentleman, member of an 
Evangelical Denomination, of several years 
experience as a Teacher, desires a situation as 
Professor of French, Drawing, Painting, &c., in 
some Institution of Learning. 
Address “ ARTIST,” 
835 Broadway, New York, Room 4, Third Floor, 
july 26—2t 


ST. LOUIS 


Sunday-School, Theological, and 
Tract Depository. 

The American Sunday-School Union and Ame- 

rican Tract Society each maiutained for many 

ears Depositories of their respective Publications 

in St. Louis; these are now united under the care 


select assortment of the Publications of the vari- 
ous Evangelical Denominations, with those of 
private Publishers, which are sold at Publishers’ 
prices. 

Catalogues and specimens of Sunday-school 
papers sent on application. 

chool Books and a 
Address J. W. MoINTYRE, 
No. 9 South Fifth street, 8t. Louis, Missouri. 
june 28—2m 


COALS. 
T. W. NEILL & CoO., 


Yarp, Sours-East Corner or Broad anD 
CaLLOWHILL Streets, PHILaDELPHIA. 
may 3—3m 


The Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
821 CuestNuT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
Publish for 
SABBATH-SCHOOLS 


Over 300 Volumes, embracing Books for Children 
and Teachers. 


Also, 
COMMENTARIES, CATECHISMS, 
QUESTION- BOOKS, HYMN-BOOKS, 
MUSIC, BOUND, AND IN SINGLE SHEETS, 
ROLL-BOOK, CLASS-BOOK, 
MINUTE-BOOK, CONTRIBUTION CARDS, 
TICKETS OF VARIOUS KINDS, 
PACKETS OF SMALL BOOKS FOR GIFTS. 
From the Catalogue price of which a discount 


‘the cash accompanies the order. 
Catalogues will be sent on application. © 


Also, 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL VISITOR. , 
A Monthly Paper, devoted to the best interests of 


whom no better periodical can be found. Prin- 
ted on fine paper, and beautifully illustrated. 


TERMS. 


ap 19—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
No. 606 Chestnut street, above Sizth, 
Philadelphia, and No. 530 Broad- 
way, New York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & Co. 
TERMS, 


Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid. 
in advance, or Three Dollars, payable in six months. 
A liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 
sponsible. 


strictly in advance. 

No subscription received for a less term thax 
one year. All subscribers who do not give express 
notice to the contrary, will be considéred as wish- 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be sent to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 
one dollar; each repetition of do., 75 cents. Bor 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 50 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. 

TERMS TO CLUBS, n 
Five copies to one address, for one year, $10.00 
Ten copies to one address for one year, $20.00 


With an additional copy to the person 
who may act as.agent. 


With an additional copy to the agent. 
Twenty-fwe copies to one address, for one 


year, 
With an additional copy to the agent. | 
77” The money most always be sent in advance, 


$45.00 


cured, if possible. Address, always post paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & CO,, 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


of 25 per cent. is made on amounts over $12, when 


To Clergymen Two Dollars a year, when paid 


Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 


When the amount is large, a draft should be pro-. 


pril, July, and | 


If payment is delayed by members of a club until — 


of the Subscriber, and he has added theretoa ~ 


the Children of the Presbyterian Church, for — 


For ten copies to one address, . . $1.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . . . + - 4.50 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 8.00 
WITH PREPAID POSTAGE ADDED. | 
Fordifteen copies to one address, . - « $2.00 
For forty copies to one address, . - - - + 5.00 
For fifty copies to one address, . 6.00 
For one hundred copies to one address, . . 11.00 
ease address orders for Books to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
Business 
and for the Visitor, to PETER WALKER, — 
No. 821 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, ~ 
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